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Mad Magrath’s son now, last of his line, 

Neither of one religion nor the other, 

Neither of Peter nor Paul’s, Protestant or Catholic, 

Outcast as his father was outcast, merry as he was merry— 
Young Magrath was faithful to his faithless father, 
Whose muscles were a smith’s muscles, for loving or fighting, 
And the muscles of his mind no less supple ; 

Young Magrath sang his father’s glory, the glory of pagan Magrath. 


Young Magrath pitied his generation, and the poets of his 
generation. 

He pitied them as he pitied the lost, the lost and damned. 

Those who were Catholic and Royalist, 

Those who were Protestant and Republican, 

Those who are still Catholic and Royalist, 

Protestant and Republican ; these he mocked, as a gipsy mocks ; 

But these did not represent his generation, but his father’s ! 

His generation had been free thinking, rationalist. Where was 
it now ? 


“Come back, Magrath, and look at your island! 

Look at the Hidden Land you strove so hard to uncover. 

Tell me, does the Twilight move? You left me your heart, 
You left me your faithless faith and your supple mind, 

But you did not leave me your two powerful fists, 

And I have skinned my hands to the bone against their stone mist 
And the bogwind that feeds it! Come back, father, 

And we will sharpen the sword of intellect between us, 

Old pagan, old eagle*with a broken heart in your iron breast.” 


So sang Young Magrath, standing at the ocean’s verge, 

Where in his inner ear his father spoke to him, saying this : 

“The eagle, the salmon, and the crow of Britain ! 

Many have gone, and always fewer have returned. Lonesome 
they were, 

As many will be lonesome that walk in exile in the far future. 

I would have taught them arts of Rome, 

Not the detestable arts of war, but of husbandry, of engineering, 
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Of road-making, of architecture, and all graces that Ireland lacks, 

That the people and the land might be rightfully great, 

A beacon and a light to all the Western World ; now brought to 
ruin,” 


Then Magrath cried over the waters ‘‘ Who has done this thing ? ”’ 

But the oceans did not divide, the sea did not give up, 

But when the sky to the north was winter territory, 

And the sky to the south was winter territory, 

Then the world’s axis was shaken, the rolling ball was shaken, 

And Young Magrath was delivered as a dark and shuttered house 
of its people, 

Or as December white as a skeleton 

After an autumn’s Indian summer of golden hedgerows, golden 
trees ! 

““ House of the dead, House of the dead ”’ 

Loudly cried Young Magrath, wandering by the ocean’s verge, 

“Let the sun strangle me if I go back to that house”’ ; 

Wandering by the ocean’s green verge; a lifetime’s silence and 
tears. 


Then Young Magrath rose up and said : 

“From the still the everdark no man can return, 

The deeps, the deeps, the deeps ; movement without motion, 

Solitude beyond loneliness, profound and more profound, 

From this none can return, but I will speak now to the world, 

I will say: This is what you have done, you murderers, 

You slayers of my parent, who was also yours, your generation ! 

Who was it threw him down, if it was not you ? * 

Who was it laughed when he drowned, if it was not you ? 

And now would you wish me to forgive, and to carry you along 

On the bones of his story! Though you devise a shoestring of 

old 

To ach to the nethermost depths, and though there be forgive- 
ness, 

Yet is there no forgiveness for you, slaves of inertia and fear, 

Neither at the ocean’s verge, nor hidden in the enormous city.”’ 
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‘Is the slave less a slave because his parents were free ? 

If he sells the pass his father held is the son not condemned ? 

Oh, you liberal radicals, when the divided earth is engulfed in fire 

Shall it be accounted to you that you were the sons of patriots ! 

I am Magrath, and the son of Magrath. 

I honour sexual love, and turn not from life, which is material ; 

But you would pull the stars from their courses, 

You would shut up the sun and moon in your quicklime walls 

Lest they confute you and undermine the figments of your 
authority ” 

So sang Young Magrath, lifting his voice across the water meadows, 

And as he sang the oceans divided, and the lost Atlantean hills 
were laid bare. 


Then Young Magrath slept by the Atlantean hills, a long sleep, 

And as he slept an Angel stood before him, saying : 

“What is your purpose, son of Magrath?’’ And Young 
Magrath said : 

“TI have no purpose that is mine alone, for I am not myself alone, 

But also my father and brothers, and my sisters who are reeds— 

But show me the planets rolling through the heavens like atoms, 

And show me the atoms that arrive from outer space like suns 

Which penetrate the earth as the seed penetrates to the womb, 

And their fructifying purpose shall be my purpose, evermore.” 


Then the Angel spread his dark wings over the void and took 
Magrath, 

And Ase him to the birth and death of Universes in a terrible 
orge 

While the blood ran out, and the blood ran in ; 

And as he slept two trees grew from Young Magrath’s forehead, 

An oaktree and a myrtle grew from his forehead intertwined, 

Where hung four harps that played immemorially without hands. 

Then on the Isle of Magrath the black frost of Mystery listened 
and was afraid. 


NOTHING MORE 
By Patrick MacDonogh 


A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And tt was nothing more. 


More than essential primrose? Gauge 
Of egoistic heresy ? 

Symbol of sweet humility ? 

Parable for that botcher, Age, 

To smudge the virgin schoolboy’s page 
With turgid intimations ? Or 

Mere pin-point of poetic war? 


Thick-ankled, smug, pedantic man, 

We mocked his slow self-centred thought,— 
Swallows become pedestrian, 

His own dew-drinking stallion brought 

To drag a travelling salesman’s van 
Stocked with Morality’s Pure Food 

To make us wise, to keep us good. 


Oh, we were good and we were wise, 
Deriding prudence, when we drew 
Brave knowledge in at hands and eyes, 
And butterflied whole summers. through, 
With grave and gentle pauses too. 


But I, apostate, worse not better 
Than he with his damned primrose, I, 
Lapsed protestant of hand, of eye, 
Tease testaments from thorn and tree, 
Make mountains out of mouse or fly, 
And, lost for law behind the letter, 
Decline delivery of delight 

A generous world consigns to me 
With manifests of day and night. 
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There was a garden once I knew 

But I would have it something more. 
Fabulous flowers blazed and blew 

Fed by a thought, co-adjutor 

Of sun and rain and dung and dew, 
And sweat my diligent flesh would pour 
To make a beauty fit for you. 


Night-long the fragrant tumult mounts 

From trumpet-tongued and thronged racemes ; 
Day with uncounted flowers accounts: 

The garden still the thing it seems— 

But nothing more! Though flowers live on, 
Some real, some inexplicit grace 

Forsook the body of the place, 

Finding: that you were gone. 


THE GATE INFLUENCE 
ON DUBLIN THEATRE 


By Alan Cole 


T the beginning of 1928, it could: be said that Naturalism- 
cum-Nationalism in the writing, and Representationalism 
in the stage-setting, were more firmly entrenched than 

ever at The Abbey Theatre. Out of twelve new productions in 
1927, only three were by non-Irishmen, and one of these, Trifles 
by Susan Glaspell, was set in a farmhouse kitchen. The other 
two were Oedipus at Colonnus and The Emperor Jones. The 
first new production of 1928 was The Master by Brinsley Mac- 
Namara, which aroused wide interest, critical enthusiasm, and 
was compared favourably to The Plough and the Stars. A new 
production of Autumn Fire also drew enthusiastic notices, but 
The Drama League’s offerings to the more internationally minded, 
Strindberg’s The Father in March and O’Neill’s The Fountain in 
April, met critics’ coolness and audience indifference. 
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Summer came and went and with it new plays by T. C. Murray, 
Gerald Brosnan and Cathleen O’Brennan at The Abbey ; a circus 
with eight tigers and four lions at The Royal; Irish Smiles at 
The Queen’s ; and in “ The London Times” an article by James 
Agate on the question which was vexing then and never has been 
answered: ‘‘ Quietism or acting?”’ You could have one or 
the other, but could you have both at the same moment? You 
can have iron, you can have fire, but at some point in the furnace 
is not your metal consumed into your element? ‘Oh, had I 
wist before we kissed, that you were a behaviourist !’: would the 
lips of a Uber-Marionette have been more satisfying ? In Septem- 
ber, 1928, two young men came to Dublin who thought they might 
have the answers to these questions. They were an Irishman, 
Micheal MacLiammoir, and an Englishman, Hilton Edwards, and 
they had a reply not only to quietism and behaviourism, but also 
to the Nationalism, Naturalism and Representationalism that held 
sway. They were both actors, MacLiammoir was a scene-designer, 
and Edwards thought he might be a producer. They would 
reply to The Abbey Theatre’s quietism by means of their art, and 
to its nationalism by means of their choice of plays. First of all, 
away with the pompous Isms ! 

MacLiammoir’s autobiography, All For Hecuba, gives us a 
definition of the actor’s art: 

“To be an actor demands a curious and complete surrender of the self 

and of many personal claims . . . Acting, more than any other art, is a 
demonstration of rebellion against the mundanity of life’s existence. Far 
from being a copyist of life’s surface tricks or a facile repeater of traditional 
antics, the actor should live with such delicacy, with such intensity, that he 
brings manner and style to all the unimportant trifles of gesture and speech, 
so that the eating of a fruit, the folding of a letter, the raising of the arm, 
the donning of a cap, all become in his hands images of significance, profound 
mirrors of character ... . The actor must note all down with calmness 
and precision and must then give to the single moment everything he 
possesses, soul and voice and body, the inner and outer selves.”’ 

Is this an effectual, more: effectible ?, prescript in every 
circumstance, every scene? It is a middle way, effectible only if 
the actor does not step sideways onto the path of quietism, or 
onto the other margin, an older path more deeply worn. But 
how difficult it is to avoid the older path when one has walked 
along it on the way to school, how difficult to abjure the “ traditi- 
onal antics ”’ when they were one’s first lessons ! 
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At the age of ten, Miched] MacLiammoir was in the school 
attached to the children’s theatre run by Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
in London. Tree, the last great actor of the nineteenth century 
Baroque school, was an inheritor with Irving, Alexander and 
Augustus Harris of the spectacular and antiquarian production 
methods of Charles Kean. MacLiammoir calls him “ the most 
picturesque ’’ man he had ever met, and describes his acting as 
being of a piece with “‘ the stained glass posturings of the nine- 
ties.” MacLiammoir learned technique also from watching the 
plays of Dion Boucicault, the performances of Cecil King and E. 
Lyall Swete: Boucicault, against whose sentimental melodramas, 
so popular at The Queen’s Theatre in Dublin, The Abbey was 
largely a reaction; King, like MacLiammoir, a County Cork 
man trained in the English theatre ; and Lyall Swete, an actor 
since 1887 with George Alexander, Oscar Asche and F. R. Benson, 
whose English acting dissatisfied Yeats during the 1go0 Irish Liter- 
ary Theatre season and led Yeats to join forces with the Fays. 
Such was the array of influences behind the returning Irish actor. 


MacLiammoir had already acted in Ireland before his return 
in 1927. In 1917 and 1918 he had played at The Abbey and The 
Hardwicke Street Theatre. Soon afterwards, however, he left 
the stage and went to the continent to devote himself wholly to 
painting. He was eight years away from the influence of those 
representatives of The Nineties before he came back in 1927. 
When he began to act again, although it is highly probable that 
he did so approximately where he had left off—strongly under 
the Ascendancy of the Baroque—still another spell had touched 
him and certainly, as far as his painting was concerned, had 
swayed him. This was Symbolism, conveyed by its most lucid 
messenger, and the ballet, specifically The Russian Ballet, and even 
more specifically, Leon Bakst. A year later, this influence be- 
came evident in his stage designs. 


A review of The Ford of the Hurdles (September, 1929), 
draws attention to the scenery, ‘“‘ which is highly aristic, being 
a new type introduced for the first time in Ireland, and forcibly 
reminds one of the type and colour used in certain of the Russian 
ballets.” In 1932, Micheél MacLiammoir was asked: ‘‘ What 
has influenced you most in your work?” He replied: ‘ The 
Russian Ballet.”’ 
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At the moment of his return to the stage, however, this 
influence was confined to the fact that the “ germ” of his idea 
to take up acting again was planted after seeing every petfor- 
mance of The Russian Ballet for three weeks in Monte Carlo. 
He came a few weeks later to Ireland to join the “ fit-up ” company 
of his brother-in-law, Anew McMaster. 

McMaster was his own producer and leading man. He 
had played on the English stage in everything from Shakespeare 
to musical comedy. In performance he was a sleeping volcano 
or a wide-awake whirlwind, a vessel always of the grander passions. 
He had gone to the same school as MacLiammoir, and no other 
influence had since moved him. McMaster possessed 
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. . . a profound contempt for all that was pretentious and new- 
fangled , , ,. and mingled with his worship of Sara Bernhardt and the 
great stars of the old system was an impatience with upstarts and their 
methods and theories and jargon . . . His love and understanding of acting 
was a jealous passion, and I often felt that the growing public respect for 
the producer was a thorn in his side.” 


MacLiammoir played a summer and a winter season with 
McMaster in a repertory that was mostly Shakespeare but in- 
cluded Trilby. Hilton Edwards was a member of the company 
at this time. During the winter, these two and the actress, Coralie 
Carmichael, discussed the possibilities of going into production 
in Dublin on their own. In the spring they received impetus 
from an invitation to organize the Irish-speaking theatre in 
Galway during the summer. In October they opened as independ- 
ent managers in Dublin at The Peacock Theatre. 

Tree and Peter Pan, a few unimportant roles in Dublin during 
the war, painting, The Russian Ballet, a set for the 1925 Charlot’s 
Review, McMaster’s fit-up seasons, and An Comhar Dramuio- 
chta: was MacLiammoir’s path to the little theatre in Abbey 
Street. 

To the same destination, Hilton Edwards followed a less 
devious path, starting upon it later in life than his partner. He 
was over twenty when he joined The Old Vic Company after 
experience already acquired among the music halls and with 
Charles Doran’s touring Shakespearean company. With Doran 
he got a basic training in Shakespearean production. With 
the Vic-Wells Company, associated to the Old Vic, he received 
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experience in opera later to be proved valuable by his handling 
of both stage crowds and lighting, for when Edwards was on the 
stage in his early theatre days, there was often a chorus on the 
stage as well, being bathed in blue lights while pinks played on 
the soprano and her tenor. From the Old Vic to McMaster, 
to assisting MacLiammoir at the Irish Theatre in Galway, and The 
Dublin Gate Theatre Studio was born. Hilton Edwards was billed 
as producer. 

The “thorn” in McMaster’s side, the “ growing public 
respect for the producer,” could hardly have been a source of 
mortification to him in Dublin. The play was still very much 
“the thing ’’ at The Abbey Theatre, and the actor: particularly 
the actor, F. J. McCormick. Nothing new was demanded by 
audiences in the way of sets, interpretation, or lighting; and 
little new was given. The spoken word was what mattered : 
let it be heard!, said Lennox Robinson. The producer’s task 
was more that of a coach than a chess-player. ‘‘ Where would 
you like to move now?” he might ask the players. ‘ What 
feels best to you?”’ For it was assumed at The Abbey Theatre 
that what felt unnatural would Jook unnatural, and the players 
there were after an exact representation of life. With this in mind, 
too, the producer might tell a player not to use a certain gesture 
that looked unnatural to him, but the producer would not give 
out of his own imagination a gesture to replace it. An Abbey 
producer recently expressed as the reasoning behind this pro- 
cedure, the fear that the producer’s alternative gesture might look 
unnatural coming from a player who had not thought it out for 
himself. 

MacLiammoir was not so concerned with the representation 
by the actor of what is natural. Through “ manner and style,” 
he says, “the unimportant trifles of gesture and speech... . 
become . . . . images of significance.” This was his reply, as 
an actor, to The Abbey. 


With some paraphrasing of the passage from All for Hecuba 
quoted above, it becomes a definition of the art of the producer, 
and, as such, Hilton Edward’s reply to the production methods 
of The Abbey ; for we may say that a producer should translate 
a play from printed page to empty stage ‘‘ with such delicacy, 
with such intensity, that he brings manner and ‘style to all the 
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unimportant actions so that they become in his hands images of 
significance.’’ We may even go on to say that the producer, 
having noted all down “ with calmness and precision, must then 
give to the single moment and its stage picture everything he 
possesses ”’: his players’ voices and bodies, his playwright’s 
speeches, his designer’s sets, his electrician’s lights, his musicians’ 
music—all his instruments, all possessed by him, all directed by 
his intelligence. 


This is one definition of the art of the producer. There are 
others. All of them, assuming that they are based on the pro- 
position that there 7s an art of stage production, will agree that 
the producer must show his audience images of significance. 
They will not always agree on how significance is attained. In 
the definition above, and in its paraphrase, MacLiammoir tells 
us that he and his partner would attain significance with ‘“‘ manner 
and style.” 


Manner and style, applied by an actor to the universally 
made gestures of his role, give distinction, and applied by a pro- 
ducer to the ordinary situations in his play, give a unique character. 


Let us examine the actor, X, applying “style” to a look 
on the stage from himself to Miss Y. It will not be a look simply 
straight or askance, and possibly unseen, as in real life. It will 
certainly be seen by the audience and, if it is meant to be, by 
Miss Y. It may be either straight or askance, but it will be that 
and something more, something broader than real life. It may 
resolve into a “‘ double-take,” signifying astonishment ; or into 
a frown, signifying secrecy ; or into a wink, signifying conspiracy ; 
or it may linger during a conversation’s pause, signifying whatever 
the lines have already told the audience that a look between 
Mr. X. and Miss Y. upon this occasion should signify. Nor shall 
X, as an actor of style, merely look, wink, frown, or pause. Having 
rehearsed his forehead wrinkles, his eyebrows, lashes, pupils, 
nostrils, lips and chin a number of hours before a mirror, he shall 
pull or relax exactly the right muscles to create exactly the right 
expression. In his constant application to the mirror, in the 
knowledge thereby gained of his exact appearance to the audience 
at any given moment of the play, and in the temptation always 
to appear at one’s best: herein lies the actor’s danger that he 
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will fall into the ‘‘ stained glass posturings ”’ that Mr. MacLiam- 
moir has written about. 


It is the producer’s task to check this tendency. He may 
allow his players to attain beautiful attitudes ; they must, how- 
ever, always be flesh and blood, or a little more—fire, perhaps, 
but never glass. The producer, applying style, is the final judge 
of Mr. X and the look which the latter has so carefully rehearsed. 
The producer shall tell Mr. X. whether or not his expression is, 
after all, correct. Then he shall arrange on the stage Mr. X, 
Miss Y, and Mr. Z, who must oversee the interchange between the 
other two and be pleased by it, or annoyed, as the case may be. 
He shall make it clear to the audience by the players’ relative 
positions, by their individual reactions, and by the rhythm of the 
scene as words are picked up afterwards, just whether Mr. Z. has 
a cause for annoyance or for pleasure. The producer shall tell 
Mr. X. that he is impatient and that tapping his fingers on the back 
of the chair is not enough ; let him look toward the door at the 
word ‘“‘insupportable,”’ again at the word: “ Cyril,’”’ and once 
again five counts after the newsboy is heard to shout “‘ Special 
edition ! ’’ outside. (Mr. X. may also have tobe told that since he 
is tapping his fingers, he need not tap his left foot as well). The 
producer shall tell Miss Y. that her chin a little higher and her 
upraised hand a little lower, as she points to her grandmother’s 
portrait, make a better line. He shall allow Mr..Z. to straighten 
his back in the manner of a martinet, because it expresses what 
the author sought to express here, that the character is, upon 
occasion, a martinet. Finally, during this entire scene, which is 
played in a drawing-room, the producer shall have lighted X, 
Y, and Z, as members of the audience have never been lighted 
in their drawing-rooms at home. 


Produced in this way, every feature of the play: a look, a 
speech, a move, a grouping, a situation, will have been considered 
in the light of the whole. and from that viewpoint presented to 
the audience. Salient and characteristic attributes will have been 
underlined. The production will have been pared of all that is 
unnecessary ; of the french windows from last week’s show 
because this week’s is set in a cold climate; of the exquisite 
14th century prie-diew because none of the characters is religious 
and none of them prays ; of Miss Y’s well-known tremolo because 
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she does not cry this week but is happy; of all “ life’s surface 
tricks,”’ and of “‘ traditional antics.” 

Producing thus, with an emphasis on style, Hilton Edwards 
moved on quite a different path from that taken by the Natura- 
listic producer whose task was to recreate life beyond an imaginary 
fourth wall, in the case of The Abbey Theatre, the wall quite often 
of a cottage kitchen, where real tea was poured into cracked 
cups, and real sausages sizzled on an electric plate in the hob. 
Edwards, looking over the kitchen dresser, would probably 
have said in those early days: “‘ That delf, all but the plate that 
Maggie drops, the cup that Seamus drinks out of, and two saucers 
as a suggestion, can go.” 

“Not realism,” Edwards and MacLiammoir were replying 
to the Abbey Theatre in 1928, ‘“‘ Not realism, but style! ’’ which 
was Gordon Craig’s reaction to the school of Naturalism some 
years before. Indeed, Yeats had said in 1904, ‘‘ Hang archae- 
ology! It’s effect we want on the stage.’”’ The Abbey had had 
Yeat’s plays since it opened its doors, and Craig’s screens since 
Tg11, but it was giving the public realism and homespun archae- 
ology, in 1928. And for this fare, it had a faithful and ever 
increasing audience. 

There was another kind of theatre audience in Dublin in 
1928, faithful to houses across the river from The Abbey, to The 
Queen’s, The Gaiety, The Royal, The Olympia, to East Lynne, 
Charles Doran, The Rum Runners, variety bills, and Dion Boucicault. 

Was there a third audience in Dublin, tapped spasmodically 
by The Drama League and earnest amateurs, its real depths 
unknown? Edwards and MacLiammoir were to plumb the 
dimensions of this group, and in their first effort they chose as 
straight a line as it was possible to choose: Peer Gynt, with 
sets by MacLiammoir, production by Edwards, and Edwards 
playing the title role. 

The play is lyrical; it called for rhythm in production. 
It is set in mountains and deserts ; it called for symbolism in 
setting. The hero ranges from his mother’s cottage to the land 
of demons ; it called for the opposite naturalistic playing. -On 
the face of it, it was a fantastic impossibility: Peer Gynt, with 
its thirty-eight scenes, its mountain leaps, dances, crowds, riots, 
all to be played on the Peacock Theatre stage, sixteen feet by 
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eight. It was a chance for imagination and style to achieve what 
Naturalism perforce could not begin to attempt. 

In the score of years since its establishment, The Abbey 
had firmly established its manner of production and acting as 
the normal and customary Irish theatre. The ventures of The 
Drama League into international drama were regarded with some- 
thing akin to distrust. In their productions, one saw many 
of the Abbey players, familiar and even typed, acting in foreign 
milieus where their well-known Irish presences seemed to out- 
rage plausibility. In Peer Gynt, the faces were new to Dublin, 
and the variance of Edwards’s techniques was quickly noticed 
by the critics. The morning after the opening one critic wrote 
that the lyrical quality of the play was “ obscured by very man- 
nered acting.’”’ And, of course, there was the dour review by 
Cork’s answer to James Agate, predicting immediate failure for 
such a play and such a performance. Other critics liked the 
company and encouraged them, but only Con Curran of The 
Irish Statesman seemed to know why they ought to be encouraged : 
because they were setting a new standard for the Dublin theatre, 
and the Dublin theatre needed it. 

It was to be expected that the standard would be new: 
Edwards, the electric mind behind the productions, came fresh 
from a top London theatre company, a different article to the 
ordinary touring companies that visited Dublin. It was not to 
be expected that the standard would be so high: courage was 
behind this, vision, the ability to astonish. Hardly any English 
or Irish repertory company had the ambition or the courage to 
present in Dublin plays that were not reliable draws. The fact 
that Edwards and MacLiammoir took their chances and succeeded 
proved that there had been an audience in Dublin, sitting—at 
home, evidently, more often than at the theatre—waiting for the 
theatre of style, the theatre of imagination and astonishment, 
the kind of theatre which Yeats had sought and, seeking by 
himself, had never achieved. The conjectures that arise, the 
splendid towers, had Yeats been young in 1928, bring pointless 
regrets. Yeats never realized this dramatic visions in The Abbey ; 
he might have done at The Gate. 

“1 Peer Gynt contains five acts, Thirty-eight scenes altogether, each scene divided by 


a time interval or by a change of location. This is as written ; Edwards, of course, did not 
attempt to play it exactly as written. 


FURTHERMORE POETRY 


By Edward C. Riley 


ie the last issue of The Dublin Magazine Mrs. C. R. B. 
Combellack took the offensive on behalf of poetry against an 

apathetic world. She took upon herself a task of the most 
appalling difficulty. The difficulty, as the author admits, is that 
the enemy won’t come out to fight. He is a preoccupied, un- 
comprehending non-belligerent. You can take the war into his 
camp, but not even that will do any good, because it still requires 
an effort on his part to engage you. For many, to read is an effort. 
It’s easier for the painters, sculptors and architects. The enemy 
can’t help seeing the latest Picasso or Epstein, or an ‘“‘ Unknown 
Political Prisoner ”’ or a “‘ Bowl of Light ” (sic), if you plant it 
in his midst. And so it is not difficult for the artist to provoke a 
reaction from him. Controversy on these subjects, as a glance 
at the correspondence columns of almost any periodical will show, 
rages hotly. 

It is plain that where poetry is concerned something is wrong 
somewhere: with the public or the poets, or, more probably, 
both. I suspect that the first move should really be to find out 
what is wrong now, before going back to first principles. First 
principles have a way of bogging one down. But since my 
intention is to try to carry on from where Mrs. Combellack stopped 
short, and, where necessary, to go back over some of her ground 
—reculer pour mieux sauter—lI shall use her article as the basis 
for mine. 

First, let me say that with Mrs. Combellack’s principles 
generally, as far as they go, no one who is on her side, as I whole- 
heartedly am, would quarrel. We of course accept her initial 
Aristotelian definition of poetry as one that includes writing in 
prose; we agree that the question delectare ?—prodesse ? is as 
relevant now as it was for Horace; and despite a language and 
manner of argument that are at times rather turbid, we find her 
pleasantly Renaissance attitude to the subject stimulating. The 
Renaissance thought a good deal about poetry, and not always 
off the point. It also carried the consideration of poetry to a 
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level well beyond that reached by Mrs. Combellack. It was an 
exalted level, yet not, I think, one above the proper station of 
poetry. Thus far I should like to try and follow it in argument. 

It is the point where (to use the words of Tasso) the poet, in 
his achievement : 


‘‘ viene a partecipare della divinita e far puo un poema 
che quasi sia un piccolo mondo.” 


Poetry, says Mrs. Combellack, is not an end in itself. She 
rejects the popular views that the end of poetry is to teach an 
understanding of human nature, or to move to virtue, or even 
simply to give pleasure. It is none of these, but yet the value 
of poetry is not to be doubted. This value, she considers, “ has 
never been very satisfactorily explained.’”’ Human beings, she 
says, necessarily make “‘humanness’’ their standard of value 
in all things human. (It is here, I think, that she stops short 
of the truth. But of that more presently.) The value of poetry, 
she concludes from this, resides in its humanness. What makes 
for humanness ?>—The three super-senses above the five that 
other animals, as well as we, possess: the moral, the intellectual 
and the aesthetic. She assumes, as so shall I, that goodness, 
truth and beauty, which we apprehend by these senses, have real 
existence, although “we are somewhat less in agreement about 
them than about what we perceive with the five physical senses.” 
Somewhat indeed! I wonder if most of us can tell the difference 
between goodness and wickedness as easily as Mrs. Combellack 
goes on to say that we all can. 

At this point we sense a discrepancy of which the writer does 
not seem to be fully aware. She has rejected the popular views 
that the end of poetry is to impart knowledge, virtue or pleasure. 
But how are these to be dissociated from truth, goodness and 
beauty ? The popular views may be naive simplifications, but 
they are not wholly wrong. I confess I fail to follow her when 
she says that ‘‘ Poetry need not have claimed for it a moral value 
or any other extraneous virtue. Its existence as a human thing 
justifies itself.”” Goodness, truth and beauty, she goes on to say, 
are each valuable in themselves, independently—each for its 
humanness. But she tells us too that poetry does teach under- 
standing and conduce to goodness (though presumably it does 
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not intend to). In fact its particular merit lies in that it appeals, 
more than any other art, to those three super-senses which dis- 
tinguish the human being from the brute. Not, so far as I can 
make out, because truth, beauty and goodness are what they are 
in themselves—although they are admitted to have an existence 
independent of “ mere human imagining ’”—but simply because 
these things are human. So are we really being told any more 
than that the moral and intellectual ends of poetry are (ideally) 
implicit and not explicit? The final conclusion that poetry’s 
peculiar excellence consists in its humanness seems to me accept- 
able as far as it goes. But it goes exactly half-way. Mere 
humanness could equally well justify anything from football 
pools to prostitution. 


However, Mrs. Combellack also says: ‘‘ Great poetry .. . is 
instinct with a sense of human greatness ; it is a kind of stretching 
upward of the human thing to its utmost.”” And there we have it! 
That is the one hesitant step taken beyond the half-way mark. 
Stretching upward towards what? Surely not just for exercise. 
Truth, goodness and beauty are not valuable simply because they 
are human, but because they are, also extra-human. We have 
already of necessity assumed that they have a real existence 
outside mere human imagining. The word “ imagining ”’ is not 
quite explicit, but by this I have understood the writer to mean 
that they would still exist even if men did not. If so, they must 
be extra-human. Certainly, they exist in man too, but as they 
clearly do not belong to the animal side of his nature (we agreed 
that they were perceived by his super-senses), they must belong 
to some higher part of him which is both within and without. I 
prefer not to use psychologists’ terms I don’t properly under- 
stand, or to invent new words, so I can only call this part ‘ divine ’ 
—stripping the word as far as possible of dogmatic significance. 


Poetry is valuable not because it is human merely, but 
because it is an aspiration after perfection in the shape of the 
indivisible trinity of goodness, beauty and truth. It might be 
objected that to aspire thus 7s human; that poetry is still not 
lifted out of its humanness. I intend not a quibble but an essential 
refinement, since it is important how we use our words. “ Perfect 
humanness ’ is either a contradiction in terms or else it means 
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something very nearly divine. ‘ Average humanness’ is a taut- 
ology. Humanness 7s average and implies defects. The per- 
fection after which poetry strives is divine. It is by escaping as 
far as possible from humanness that poetry becomes valuable. 
Which is not by any means to imply that poetry should be de- 
humanised. I don’t know whether men are made in the divine 
image or not, but at least they are not centaurs, fauns or wer- 
wolves. Insofar as poetry aspires after truth, beauty and good- 
ness, then, it partakes of the divine, and consequently it is not 
extravagant to consider, with Plato, that poets are prophets. 

Writing poetry is an act of creation. Creation is presumably 
one of the primary functions of Divinity. Does it follow therefore 
that writing poetry in itself partakes of the divine? We must 
proceed warily. Is creating poetry out of words any different, 
as an act of creation, from manufacturing hairpins, electric vacuum 
cleaners or tomato soup out of whatever it is that they are manu- 
factured ? I think we must allow that it is. The manufacture 
of these desirable commodities might be considered as remotely 
partaking of the divine if the ultimate ends to which they were 
directed were noble. They are means, themselves, not ends. 
(It is offering a glimpse of the obvious to observe that the wide- 
spread assumption that they are ends in themselves is one of the 
Things that are Wrong with To-day.) Poetry, we have said, 
partakes of the divine. To create what partakes of the divine 
must, it seems to me, impart divineness to the act of creation. 
Thus the ends and means of poetry are inextricably mixed : 
tamper with one and you have tampered with the other. 
Ultimately, then, a piece of literature is self-sufficient and its own 
justification—but only because its terms of reference are beyond 
itself,-ideal, divine. Vile paradox! But we must expect that. 
We are up against paradoxes all the way. 

In this mingling of ends and means, this being itself and 
outside itself, literary creation approximates more closely to the 
divine creation than does the manufacture of tomato soup. The 
various manifestations of the divine creation cannot be adequately 
assessed without reference to the totality of Creation. The 
assessment of this totality has yet to be realised. Tomato soup 
is only a fragment of the.universe, but a piece of literature is self- 
sufficient and a microscopic universe complete in itself. Thus 
it is more nearly divine than tomato soup. 
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The poet behaves like the Creator in making order out of 
the chaos of the void. A simple metaphor is just a minute piece 
of the same process. It implies, as Aristotle said in a definition 
that has not been bettered, “ an intuitive perception of the simil- 
arity in dissimilars.”” This process seeks to make an ordered 
pattern out of the chaos of jumbled fragments. In science, in 
art, even in everyday life, we have at least enough divinity (dis- 
guise it as we may) to exercise this faculty of creating order. 
One of the most portentous events in the history of literature has 
been the modern realisation, aided and abetted by science and 
philosophy, that there is an immense host of unsuspected relation- 
eyes between things previously considered independent of each 
other. 


But what, one may well ask, does the reader of poetry get 
out of all this divine fun the writer is having? Well, perhaps 
he gets less, but he gets a very great deal. He assists, in the 
French sense of the word as well as the English. There has been 
talk lately in periodicals of the modern artist saying: ‘“ To hell 
with the public! I do this to please myself.’’ The artist who 
says this is deceived. Potentially at the very least, he must have 
a public. The more he tries to outrage it, the more he wants 
one. He may most passionately seek to ‘ express himself,’ to 
‘get it out of his system.’ But he assumes an audience even if 
he won’t admit it. If he wishes to express himself, he inevitably 
wishes to communicate, otherwise he would keep it bottled up 
nside. If he does the latter he is not an artist. Whatever appear- 
ances to the contrary the result may sometimes present, producing 
a work of art is not like being sick in a corner. 


Just now we met a paradox, but that need not have disturbed 
us unduly. A paradox is only a sort of a mystery. And although 
it is not very fashionable nowadays to consider the essence of 
poetry an unfathomable mystery, nevertheless all attempts to 
‘explain’ this essence have so far ended in failure. I believe— 
indeed, I hope and trust—they always will. It is the ultimate 
unanalysable quiddity that constitutes the greatest charm of 
poetry. More than charm—beauty. Call it “‘ wholeness, har- 
mony and radiance” or what you will, the mystery is still there 
intact. Wherever such mystery is found, there is poetry: in 
the depths of ourselves, in the life of the world around us, out 
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in space among the stars. The day we fathom the mystery we 
shall become bored gods, yawning, for whom perhaps only one 
last truth remains to be tasted. -—Oblivion (reputedly denied 
to gods). But until then there is mystery to excite us and keep 
us alive. It is a mystery because we do not understand it. It is 
of ourselves and not of ourselves, in us, around us and above us. 
The mystery of poetry also is divine. That is not a reason for 
refraining from investigating it. The natural curiosity of, at any 
rate, Western man seems to compel him to investigate. More light 
on the mystery only enhances its luminous beauty. We must 
take the risk of penetrating and exploding it. 


I do not want to leave the reader with the impression that I 
am denying the humanity of poetry in this old-fashioned insistence 
on its divinity. Mrs. Combellack’s emphasis on its essential 
humanity points a fact of the utmost importance. The mystery 
in it does not necessarily make it mystical. The best poetry 
throws a flood of light on the condition of man. It also, and in 
part thereby, enriches, giving at once instruction and pleasure. 
The pleasure is derived from the perception of beauty, from the 
obscure primitive inner necessity for rhythm (itself another 
example of the divine human urge to make order out of chaos, to 
establish patterns, perhaps) and from the acquirement of know- 
ledge. 


I am sensible that poetry is vastly more complicated than 
this, that even (or especially) among the campaigners on its behalf 
there is disagreement about the nature of the thing they are cam- 
paigning for. But that is not an uncommon circumstance in 
human affairs and has seldom prevented compaigning. I am 
sensible too that neither Mrs. Combellack, nor I, nor any critic 
far more expert than either of us can do more than discharge a 
popgun in the military service of poetry. In this article I have 
chosen to follow Mrs. Combellack in her establishment of first 
principles. Perhaps she is right after all to begin with them. 
As volunteers we may as a result be a little more clear in our minds 
at least about the magnitude of what we are volunteering for. 


Then one may turn to the more pressing problem upon which 
I have refrained in this article from embarking : the failure of the 
contemporary poet to communicate with the public. The reasons 
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for this are no doubt multitudinous—social, historical, psychol- 
ogical, economic. It is a mutual failure, one of reception as well 
as transmission. But it looks as though it is up to the poets to 
take the first steps to make amends. Bernard Shaw called this 
the “ Silly-Clever Age,” and I suspect that we are all being at once 
far too silly and far too clever. Probably we even have too much 
paralysing criticism for our own good, where creative activity is 
concerned. Writers have become fascinated with the fragments 
of chaos. They have scrapped the old patterns and cannot put 
together new ones they believe in. They are afraid they won’t 
hold. Moral disintegration inevitably—since goodness, beauty 
and truth are indivisible—brings intellectual and aesthetic dis- 
integration in its train. Or vice-versa: it’s all the same. The 
writers are not by themselves more responsible than the rest of 
us. But being more sensitive than the rest of us, they feel it more 
acutely. They lurk in a cavernous obscurity, which partly is, 
and partly is not of their own making. They writhe in agony 
and excrement—and don’t even enjoy it. As Alan Pryce Jones 
observed in a recent broadcast on the B.B.C., they believe in evil 
while they have denied sin. 


But the necessity for poetry has not ceased to exist. It is 
curious, and maybe significant that the most unlikely persons 
even now evidently have the urge to express themselves in verse, 
which may not succeed in being poetry, but which at least aspires 
to it. The fact, I fancy, would be confirmed by the editor of the 
humblest amateur journal that included imaginative writing 
between its covers. And not only in spring. “A good half of 
the contributions were in verse,’’ writes Commander Young of 
the occasion when he called for special contributions from the 
ship’s company for a bumper number of the amateur daily news- 
paper which he ran for his submarine during the war. Poetry 
from seamen and stokers—submariners, perhaps, who are com- 
paratively rare: but still part of the uncomprehending public. 
Hardly a conclusive argument, but the need must still be there 
somewhere, unless our first principles are false. And unless men 
are to descend to the level of untutored brute, it must, sometime, 
by someone, be satisfied again. 


EARLY MEMORIES OF YEATS 


By John Eglinton. 


N his Reveries over Childhood and Youth Yeats gives his age as 

fifteen when for a short period he attended classes at the High 

School ; but he was surely somewhat older, between seventeen and 
eighteen ; he certainly seemed to us quite a young man, with a 
beard beginning on his sallow face. His father, who had views of 
his own on education, was content that in this way his son should 
pick up a little extra schooling, and, he used, when I came to 
know him later, to point to his own family as proving the wisdom 
of his method. It happened that during one term my place was 
beside Yeats in the Fourth Form. I had previously come into 
contact with him while spending a summer holiday in Howth, 
where, through my elder brother who had made his acquaintance, 
he directed us to a sinall quarry-pool above the demesne in which 
we could catch roach. Perhaps it was this that made me think 
of him for some time as a naturalist, and in fact his early interest 
was in natural science ; and one of my recollections is of watching 
with curiosity an interview between him and our formidable Head- 
master, whom he had approached with a proposal to start a school 
Field Club. I also remember him quoting his father’s opinion of 
people who did not acknowledge Evolution. Boys accept every- 
thing, and the presence amongst us of this tall young man excited 
little comment, especially as he was not in the least stand-offish, 
and would even talk with boys whom the rest of us were disposed 
to leave to themselves. His favourite class was in mathematics ; 
he was almost as good as our fellow-pupil Thrift, a future Provost 
of Trinity, in doing “ cuts ” in Euclid ; and during an examination 
he would most readily shift his position to provide me with a good 
view of his work. It was in the Greek and Latin class that he: 
betrayed his weakness, and he defied all rules by consulting a 
crib laid inside his book as he declaimed his passage, while our 
master, a terror to the rest of us, sat quietly chuckling. In the 
English class he read out his compositions, as we all had to do, 
in the same declamatory manner, one of them I remember begin- 
ning with a cryptic passage about the “‘ Norway Rat”. I was 
pleased, I may say, when in later life he recalled something in an 
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essay I had contributed. He absented himself as he pleased, and 
I envied him when he would mention casually “‘ I shan’t be here 
to-morrow ’’. He did not join in any games, but sought the 
companionship of the young men of the Sixth Form, with some 
of whom he became intimate ; and indeed the whole direction of 
the lives of more than one of them was altered through the influence 
of a book on Theosophy which he introduced among them. 


I myself was too junior for him, and when he left the High 
School he passed out of my acquaintance for several years. I had 
a word with him once in the National Library, still in its old 
quarters in Leinster House, where he sat with a volume of the 
old English dramatists propped up before him, while T. W. Lyster, 
who was to become an important figure in my own life, stepped 
about among the tables. His fame as a poet was still mainly 
local but had begun, together with some notoriety as a public 
speaker ; so perhaps behind his studies he was immersed in dreams 
of a romantic Ireland, reigned over by the queenly figure of 
Miss Maud Gonne. In Trinity College I found a great friend in 
Edward Dowden, of whom Yeats was soon to speak rather spite- 
fully and indeed ungratefully ; for Dowden far more than is 
generally known was the friend and confidant of many young 
Irish poets including Yeats himself. I once asked Dowden what 
he thought of Yeats’s poems and he replied “ If I did not remember 
the boy who brought me his verses I should not think very much 
of them’”’. Yeats was to go from strength to strength, both as 
man and poet. Dowden, alas, was to fade rapidly into the past— 
the Gétterdémmerung of the Anglo-Irish. They had never really 
owned a country. I remember Dowden telling me of a proposal 
that Sir Samuel Ferguson had once made to him, that Irish 
authors should adopt in their publications a certain gilt badge to 
be stamped on the covers of their books, thus distinguishing them 
from English authors. Dowden of course abhorred nationalism, 
and he received the proposal coldly ; for him there was only one 
literature common to these islands, and Ferguson probably assumed 
a solidarity of Irish-born writers which did not exist. Yet there 
was perhaps something in the idea. There were several poets and 
thoughtful essayists, like Aubrey de Vere and Dowden himself, 
now mostly neglected, who might have been better remembered 
had they belonged to such a brotherhood of authors. 
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My chief friend in Trinity College amongst the under-graduates 
was Charles Weekes, himself a poet and the friend of poets, through 
whom I became acquainted with George Russell. Weekes had 
money, and when he decided to start a publishing business on his 
own account he looked no further than ourselves for authors. 
His first publication, Homeward: songs by the way at once gave 
Russell his standing as the well-known poet AE. His second, 
contributed by myself, I only mention because it attracted the 
interest of Yeats, and it was then that I began to be really intimate 
with him. We had a common friend in AE., to whose authentic 
vision he continued to defer, even though they soon began to 
indulge privately in rather acrimonious comments on one another. 
He even shared in some degree in Russell’s feeling that in poetry 
he was deserting a higher vocation, and I remember him, as if 
thinking of something in his own experience, telling a story he had 
picked up of how Tennyson as a young man had been presented with 
the choice between fame as a poet and mystical knowledge. 
(Tennyson he was later to repudiate as “ brainless’”’). His talk 
in those days differed from the rather cynical candour of his later 
years: there was even a kind of abstertion in his presence, and 
I can recall the serious approval with which speaking once of 
sensuality, he quoted Burns’s lines 

“But och, it hardens a’ within 
And petrifies the feelin’s ’’. 


He was much in London, and was impressive with his casual refer- 
ences to distinguished people there, particularly William Morris, 
whose opinions he often quoted: I remember one about Carlyle, 
of whom Morris said : ‘‘ Carlyle was all very well if there had been 
someone to come along now and then and punch his head ”’. 
Morris was, I think, a considerable influence with Yeats, and I 
remember how, when I had joined the staff of the National Library, 
Yeats would come in, complaining that he was tired and ask for 
“one of Morris’s’. The poets were of course everything to him, 
but I don’t think he attached himself specially to any one of them. 
Like Keats, he “ looked on fine phrases like a lover ’’, and he found 
these everywhere, often in the verses of his friends. Blake of 
course—whom he regarded as an Irishman—he knew well: Blake 
indeed, on whom he had done a good deal of work, was perhaps 
the only poet on whom he was really grounded. One might have 
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expected in him a special devotion to Shelley, and at one time 
he carried in his pocket a copy of “‘ Prometheus Unbound ”, saying 
he was going over it word by word ; yet it was possible to discover 
quite well-known poems of Shelley which he did not know. This 
was certainly the case with Wordsworth, whom on the whole he 
did not like: Wordsworth was for him as he said ‘“‘ too much of 
the rural dean’. Yet once, when I had happened to quote to him 
the line: 
“ Armoury of the invincible knights of old ” 


he exclaimed: “‘Oh, you must give me chapter and verse for that— 
it is just the kind of line I want’. The Wordsworthian feeling 
for nature, I think, seemed no more to him than a kind of English 
sentimentality. He seemed himself somewhat indifferent to natural 
beauty, as I noticed when walking with him in the country round 
Coole Park; or perhaps like a true countryman he took it for 
granted. In any case he had more in common with Wordsworth’s 
pagan who “ had sight of Proteus rising from the sea’ ; certainly 
he came to a halt once when we suddenly saw, standing at the edge 
of the lake there a huge hog. A notable limitation in Yeats was 
a complete indifference to music, shared by him with his family, 
though I remember his father triumphantly identifying ““ God save 
the Queen ”’ when it was being played somewhere. The relation 
of poetry to the sister art of music is a fruitful subject for thought, 
and Yeats must have considered it when he once claimed that his 
peculiarity in this respect helped to give him what he called in 
a curious phrase his “‘ antiquity of mind’. Few poets have been 
without a sensibility to music, and if we are to consider Yeats as 
a national poet he was probably unique amongst national poets 
in his deafness to the national airs of his country. We have 
Shakespeare’s authority for thinking of a man who hears no music 
as ‘fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils’”’, and without going 
so far as that in Yeats’s case we may admit that there was a certain 
malicious vein in his nature, and that his worst personal fault 
was a lack of ordinary good nature. No one could say that he 
was without humour, but it was a saturnine humour, and he was 
certainly not one who suffered gladly the numerous people whom 
he considered fools. And he was not above a liking for malicious 
gossip. He had made a great mistake, from his own point of view 
in importing George Moore into the Irish scene. He had assigned 
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to Moore the part of an “ Irish Aristophanes ”’, pointing gleefully 
to Mahaffy, Dowden, and other champions of the West Britons 
as the obvious victims. Moore however had hardly looked round 
him in Dublin when he saw his chance of turning Yeats himself, 
and even his temporary hero AE, into figures of fun for English 
and a good many Irish readers. Yeats meditated reprisals, and 
spoke of writing out all he knew about Moore. “I will leave out 
nothing’, he said. But I don’t know whether anything of this 
kind was found among his papers. 

These are scrappy and perhaps unworthy records of my early 
memories of an eminent poet, who also was possessed of a fascinating 
and influential personality. He brought a new importance to Irish 
literature. Yet he has shown by his example that Dowden was 
on the whole right in maintaining that so long as English is the 
accepted language of Ireland there can be only one literature for 
these islands. 


THE SOMERVILLE AND ROSS 
TOUR JOURNALS 


By Cresap S. Watson 


DITH Somerville and Violet Martin are known best for 
their fiction; few readers today are familiar with the 
early tour journals which they wrote for Lady’s Pictorial 

and Black and White between 1890 and 1893, when tours of this 
type were a popular literary feature. The Somerville and Ross 
tours offer more amusement than instruction, and they must 
have taxed the authors’ ingenuity as heavily as their observation, 


for the thought of these journals evoked this complaint from 
Edith Somerville in her memoirs : 


The artistic and social difficulties in dealing with this class of work 
have not, in my experience, been sufficiently set forth. We were provided 
with introductions, obtained variously, mainly through our own friends. 
We were given, editorially, to understand that the events, be they what 
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they may, were ever to be treated from a humorous point of view. 
“ Pleasant ’’ is the word employed, which means pleasant for the pampered 
reader, but not necessarily for anyone else. 


As unwelcome and severe as this editorial stricture may have 
been to the authors, it must, nevertheless, have exerted an im- 
portant influence upon their literary spirit, confined chiefly to a 
sombre mood (An Irish Cousin and Naboth’s Vineyard) prior 
to these tour journals. Even the reflective Irish studies that 
Violet Martin wrote for The World between 1890-1893, ‘‘ Out of 
Hand ” and “ ‘In Sickness and in Health!’ ”’ shed some of the 
sombreness that characterized her earlier articles, ‘‘ A Delegate of 
the National League ”’ and “‘ Cheops in Connemara ’’ (1880). 


Furthermore, the first short stories that Edith Somerville 
and her cousin wrote in collaboration—light, lively precursors of 
the Ivish R.M. stories—were composed during this tour period. 
The earliest dates that can be assigned to any of their short stories 
are December, 1893, and June, 1892, the dates on the manuscripts 
of “‘ Matchbox ”’ and “‘ The Bagman’s Pony,’ published together 
in the collection All on the Irish Shore (1906). And the forgotten 
article that inspired “‘ A Patrick’s Day Hunt ”’ originated in the 
same period ; it appeared in The World in January, 1894, under 
the title “‘ Foxhunting on an Irish Holiday.”’ 


A corollary, then, of their travel writing was a growing 
rejection of sombreness and a quickening interest in the humorous 
short story, suggesting that their tour journals may well have 
served as an apprenticeship in humour which ultimately produced 
the masterful R.M. stories. 


In addition to the prescribed humour, the four tour journals 
possess another distinguishing characteristic, a strong anti- 
romantic vein. Neither of the two novels that preceded them 
displayed a pronounced anti-romantic tone, though Naboth’s 
Vineyard, compared with the Gothic romance An Irish Cousin, 
shows some progress in the direction of realism. However, The 
Real Charlotte, the first novel to follow their travel writing, was 
a book of unprecedented realism. 

The anti-romantic vein that appeared in the Somerville and 
Ross tour journals is reminiscent of Mark Twain’s tone in his 
travel books The Innocents Abroad and A Tramp Abroad. (Edith 
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Somerville, herself a local colourist, had expressed an early fond- 
ness for Mark Twain in a birthday book composed of quotations 
that she culled from his books in 1885; and her Mark Twain 
Birthday Book contains a generous number of quotations from his 
two travel journals, demonstrating her familiarity with these 
works). Their journals echo Mark Twain’s irreverence for the 
canons of travel and scenery. For example, in their Welsh tour, 
Beggars on Horseback, their ascent of Snowden—or, rather, the 
compulsion to climb Snowden—prompts this allusion: “we 
realized that, as Mark Twain has sufficiently expressed, we must 
‘ crowd through or bust.’’’ And dawn on the summit of Snowden 
inspires only these iconoclastic remarks : 

A monotonous wind sighed round the shanty, and the small uncurtained 
window held a changeless square of ghostly light, that, in the intervals of 
the fevered dreams of this midsummer’s night, became a giant luminous 
matchbox hanging on the wall beside us. Once or twice Miss O’Flannigan 
broached in gloomy monologue reflections proper to the occasion, their 
leit motif being that we, the newspaper-man, and the two shanty proprietors, 
were the five highest people in England. I cannot remember that I con- 
tributed to the conversation anything more appropriate than the remark 
of a slighted Dublin aristocrat, in vindication of her rights of precedence, 


“and me the rankest lady in the room,’—which, indeed had only a remote 
and dreamlike connection with the subject. 


Danish scenery, too, is regarded with the same irreverent 
eye. Their journal “In the State of Denmark ”’ contains this 
description of a feature in the region of “‘ lakes and woods that 
make the Danish Killarney ” : 

In the early afternoon we neared Hinmerbjerg, a wooded hill of five 
hundred feet high, that the Dane has, with unconscious pathos, styled 
Heaven’s mountain. He built hotels from which to gaze upon it, he has 
made zigzag paths by which the tourist may accomplish the ascent. 


Even their earliest tour, Through Connemara in a Governess 
Cart, displays this anti-romantic tone, as in the mockery they 
adopt towards their guide and the legendary shrine where Mary 
Martin, the “ Princess of Connemara,” was accustomed to sit : 

The hill sloped steeply from the diningroom windows, to the lake in 


front, and to a wood at the side, and going down some steps we found our- 
selves in a shady walk by the water. 
“This is Miss Martin’s seat,” said the giantess, stopping in front of a 


Saies cleuce and comfortless-looking stone block, “ ye can sit in it if 
vevlike:: 


ee 
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We did so gently. 


“How very nice,” said my cousin, getting up again and removing 
an earwig and some dead leaves of last year from her skirt, “‘ but I should 
have thought she would have liked more of a view. Those laurels two yards 
off are very pretty of course, but one can’t see anything else.’’ 


In these tour journals Edith Somerville and Violet Martin 
were on the threshold of fiction. The only books in which they 
used the narrative first-person were An Irish Cousin, their first 
work; the Ivish R.M. stories; and these four tour journals. 
Since they never again employed a fictitious narrator in their 
novels after An Irish Cousin, they probably found the device 
inconvenient in sustained fiction. But the factitious structure 
of the tour journals demanded a narrative told in the first-person, 
and the engaged-narrator device that they employed in the tours 
fulfilled the same function in the Ivish R.M. stories. Both series 
are written in the first person, enabling them both to fully exploit 
humour at the expense of the narrator. 

The blundering female cousins of the tour journals are the 
prototypes of the ill-fortuned narrator, Major Yeates, in the R.M. 
stories. The same vein of humour runs through the tour journals 
and the R.M. stories; the abortive excursions and expeditions 
which form the comic basis of the tours were also used for humor- 
ous situations throughout the popular trilogy. In fact, nearly 
half of all the Iv7sh R.M. stories are based upon abortive excur- 
sions and expeditions. 

Two incidents illustrating this parallel between the tours 
and the R.M. stories can be found in Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M. and In the Vine Country, where similar misfortunes 
overtake an excursion. Both incidents, the fictitious and the 
factitious, capitalize upon the discomfiture of the parties, and in 
both places the action assumes a new, unpredicted course as a 
result of the misadventure. The first example is from the Medoc 
tour ; the passage opens as the narrators are returning to their 
hotel after a tiring visit to the local vineyards under the guid- 
ance of their driver; an indomitable Frenchman faintly 
reminiscent of Slipper : 

We heard without interest or emotion that we were to be driven home 
by a different and longer way. Our only articulate longing was for tea, but 


that being a mere vision, as impossible as beautiful, we gradually took 
refuge in fatalism, telling ourselves that if we got home that night, well and 
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good ; if not, we could sleep in the wagonette, waking up obediently at 
intervals to make moonlight sketches of such of the cocher’s friends as he 
chose to summon from their beds for the purpose. We were in the act of 
dividing our last ginger-bread, while the cool breath of the Medoc evening 
gave us its first nip, and the vines became fragrant in the dew, and the 
chorus of cigales in the wayside grass sounded like the rhythmic veiling of 
line off innumerable trout-rods, when I was thrown violently against my 
cousin by the collapse of the wagonette on one side, and after an instant of 
extreme anxiety and discomfort, we found ourselves rolled out in a heap 
into the vines, with the cigales’ note at our very ears, and the hind wheel 
of the wagonette finding a bed for itself in the shallow ditch beside us. 


x bd * * * 


We stood side by side, my cousin and I, and viewed the disaster with 
the gloomy, helpless ignorance of jurymen at a coroner’s inquest, and the 
mirage of tea that had risen before our thirsty eyes 2 few moments before, 
sank into the yellow sand in which wallowed our broken-winged wagonette. 

The Cocher made light of it. There was a blacksmith quite close—en 
effet, a cousin of his own, and a man of great intelligence, and all would be 
arranged in a little quarter of an hour . . . . It was half-past six o’clock ; 
the blacksmith, however intelligent, could not come without being fetched, 
and the re-fixing of the wheel would take some time, getting back to Pauillac 
would take some more, and the evening was becoming chilly, as October 
evenings even in the Medoc have a knack of doing. Our driver by this 
time had untackled the tired white horse, and we were all pacing along 
toward nothing more definite than the setting sun, while hunger and ill- 
temper ran neck and neck in our bosoms. The road stretched implacably 
on to the horizon, its yellow reaches turning grey as the warmth slowly went 
out of the sky;... 


A comparable disaster overtakes Major Yeates, Flurry Knox, 
and their English visitor, Leigh Kelway, as they drive to the races 
in “ Lisheen Races, Second-hand.” Their progress has been full 
of false-starts and complications. Both situations contain the 
same elements, the driver’s nonchalance, the passengers’ dejection, 
the philosophic blacksmith, the menacing weather, the hunger, 
and solitude. Both even employ related motifs in describing the 
party’s mood after the accident, the motifs of coroner’s inquest 
and funereal procession. Incidentally, note the economy which 
describes the situation in ‘‘ Lisheen Races, Second-hand ”’ : 

Had it not been for a large stone lying on the road, and had the filly 
not chosen to swerve so as to bring the wheel on top of it, I dare say we might 
have got to the races ; but by an unfortunate coincidence both these things 
occurred, and when we recovered from the consequent shock, the tyre of 
one of the wheels had come off, and was trundling with cumbrous gaiety 
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into the ditch. Flurry stopped the filly and began to laugh ; Leigh Kelway 
said something startlingly unparliamentary under his breath. 

“Well, it might be worse,” Flurry said consolingly as he lifted the tyre 
on to the car; ‘‘ we’re not half a mile from a forge.” 

We walked that mile in funereal procession behind the car; the glory had 
departed from the weather, and an ugly wall of cloud was rising up out of 
the west to meet the sun; the hills had darkened and lost colour, and the 
white bog cotton shivered in a cold wind that smelt of rain. 


* * * * bd 


“ Ye'llnot get to the races this day,” said the smith, yielding to 
a sardonic satisfaction . 


Leigh Kelway looked pallidly about him over the spacious empty land- 
scape of brown mountain slopes patched with gold furze and seamed with 
grey walls; I wondered if he were as hungry as I. 


The tour journals, with their attention to travel and scenery, 
also presage the widening role that Nature assumed in the fiction 
of Edith Somerville and Violet Martin. The natural setting of 
their stories is always a palpable thing, and its salient features 
can often be mapped, as in fact they were by Edith Somerville in 
her rough draft of the novels An Enthusiast and The Big House of 
Inver. In contrast to the introspective, urban plots of con- 
temporary fiction, a surprising amount of the action in Somerville- 
Ross novels occurs amidst a natural setting. Try to select one 
of their stories that would be adaptable, largely intact, to the 
confines and conventions of the theatre ; you will understand the 
problems that Edith Somerville, a vivid dramatic craftsman, 
faced when she tried to adapt Ivish R.M. stories for the stage. 

The Somerville and Ross tour journals, forgotten by an older 
generation and unknown to the generation familiar with only the 
title of The Real Charlotte, have a value beyond their stature. 
The cousins’ tours in Connemara, Wales, France, and Denmark 
provided them, early in their collaboration, with experience in 
writing and with the kind of practice that must have later proved 
valuable in the Ivish R.M. stories. The travel journals fostered 
a dexterity in narrative humour and comic action. And they may 
well have served as more than a mere apprenticeship in humour. 
The technical and artistic experience they provided may also 
help to explain why the authors’ third novel, The Real Charlotte, 
dramatically transcended the previous two books they had 
written. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


Tuis OTHER EpEN. By Louis D’Alton. Abbey Theatre playing at The Queen’s 
Theatre. 

AISLING. By Maurice Meldon. 37 Theatre Club. 

THE WALTZ OF THE ToREADORS. By Jean Anouilh. Belfast Arts Theatre playing 
at the Theatre of the Dublin Consumers’ Gas Co. 

WE, THE Livinc. By Donal Giltinan and Pat Coldrick. Gaiety Theatre. 


Nothing is more unpredictable than a fall from grace on the part of a man 
who falls for a woman; nothing more certain than the reaction of the mob when 
that fall becomes known. At any rate, this is view maintained by Abbey Theatre 
playwrights in Parnellite dramas from Seumas O’Kelly to William R. Fearon. 
It is likewise the view expressed in Louis D’Alton’s posthumous play, This Other 
Eden. A breach of the social code is bad enough, but when it is at the same time 
a sin in the eyes of the Church and, in addition, interferes with the march of 
political ambition, then the way of the transgressor will be hard indeed. 

Louis D’Alton has chosen as the central theme of his comedy the violent 
reaction of the inhabitants of Ballymorgan to the information that Commandant 
Carberry, a local I.R.A. leader to whom a memorial has just been erected, has 
left not only the heritage of brave deeds for his country but also an illegitimate 
son. There has been a successful policy of hush-hush among the townspeople 
until the patriot’s offspring himself became aware of his origin. He was told about 
it at this late hour to explain why he had to be diverted from his intention of 
becoming a priest, for which he believed he had a vocation. Shocked and dis- 
illusioned, he refuses to join the conspiracy of silence and shouts his illegitimacy 
from the housetops. This results in bringing about his head the surging moral 
forces of the people, the politicians and the parish priest. 

This theme naturally produces a spate of cynical comment on the futility of 
patriotism. But This Other Eden is a comedy and the laughs must transcend the 
satire. For this purpose Roger Crispin enters on the scene and makes the audience 
merry with a mixture of Shavian shock tactics and farcical naiveté. In the end 
he controls the whole action with the eloquent Irish Dempseys eating out of the 
hand of the Sassenach—victims of his natural blarney and rhetorical rdiméis. 

We have here good light comedy in which the author scores topical unpalat- 
able hits on all sides. The central idea of the play had already been used by 
Bernard McGinn in Remembered for Ever, produced some twelve years ago and, 
as far as I remember, never revived. This was a bitter play in which comedy was 
only incidental; whilst in the play that is now running at the -Abbey Theatre an 
administration of laughing gas dispels any serious thought that the main theme 
might bring to the consciousness of the audience. 

It was sound policy on the part of the Abbey directorate to invite Christopher 
Casson to play the part of the Englishman; he gave us a broader than life Broad- 
bent and endeared himself to the audience as much as to the inhabitants of 
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Ballymorgan. There was a sincere performance from Maire Ni Dhomhaaill, 
admirably cast for the part of Maire McRoarty, who’ fretted for Ballymorgan 
when in Birmingham, stifled when her exile ended, and solved the problem by 
marrying Crispin, thus making it possible for her to enjoy both worlds. The remain- 
ing parts were competently filled, but I thought Raghnall Breathnach was not quite 
at ease in his 76le as Conor Heaphy, the natural son of the dead patriot—a réle 
which had been rather sketchily written by the author. Ria Mooney grows more 
and more expert in her handling of all sorts of material and was sound in getting 
Vere Dudgeon to concentrate on realism in his hotel setting. 

Maurice Meldon, unlike many another playwright, steals the critics’ thunder 
by admitting, without a blush, his indebtedness to a long list of dramatists from 
whom, he says, he has plagiarised ‘their translated genius.’ This assertion is 
made on the programme, thereby running the risk of annoying the audience for 
being deprived of the pleasure of recognising similarities and finding the sources 
themselves. There was once a novelist who challenged his readers by declaring in 
a preface that anyone recognising himself as a character in his novel would be 
prosecuted. It is not likely that any of the living dramatists whose works Mr. 
Meldon has rifled will raise even the smallest voice in protest. Young writers, be 
they poets, novelists or playwrights, invariably in their beginnings write out of 
their influences. It is therefore to be regretted that Mr. Meldon, whose House 
Under the Green Shadows showed such originality, should regress into the echoes 
we associate with juvenilia. 

As a first play \Aishing would have held out promise, but it is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Meldon, about whose Abbey production I wrote so 
enthusiastically at the time, could forget the lessons in technique of which there 
was ample evidence two years ago. That the play is a kind of macaronic assembly 
of styles and situations is not in itself a fault; entertainment in its blurred frame- 
work was quite feasible and the author took advantage of adventitious moments 
in his play to flail the temporal and not so temporal powers that be, to the evident 
enjoyment of the audience. It is that the assembly has no shape, not even 
surrealist or expressionist, and suggests the shaking hand of the potter, the 
indecision of the neophyte. 

Satire is the dominant note and it is laid on very heavily indeed. When the 
priest admonishes, he roars; the composite Gael is made ridiculous by farcical 
repetition of his few O’Growneyisms. The mythological background is over- 
worked and the humour is produced by its impingement on contemporary times 
(Mr. Meldon must add his acknowledgments to the author of Thompson in Tir 
na n’og). The memories I carry with me of Aisling are the scene in which a local 
County Council is happily satirised and a quite exceptional performance by Barry 
Cassin as Padraigeen Mullarkey, a poet so fantastically egoist that Mr. Meldon 
must have for the nonce gone to life for his inspiration, who drifts joyously 
through Celtic Cycles as Cuchulain or Diarmuid. I liked, too, Jon Holliday and 
Maurice Selwyn, who added to the general merriment in their interpretation of 
the two Englishmen escaping from Socialist Britain. Escapees from the Welfare 
State are likely to become stock figures of fun on the Irish stage. ‘ 

The Belfast Arts Theatre brought to Dublin, not an Ulster play, but the 
latest Anouilh. It is a play on the periphery of real life, in which the recurring 
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threat of tragedy is defeated by farcical manoeuvre. The result is unsatisfying. 
A situation is posited in which a General and his invalid wife fight out their 
mutual hatreds; the wife using her unabating jealousy as a weapon against the 
petty love affairs of her weak-willed husband. 


A seventeen-year platonic relationship with a lady the General had first met 
at a ball became a real problem for him when the lady, weary waiting for the 
day, arrives at his house. She asserts that his paralysed wife has been unfaithful 
to him and demands that the General should divorce her so that they might at 
last consummate years of romantic devotion to each other. 


The efforts of both women to commit suicide are taken out of the plane of 
tragedy and made comic. Ultimately a deus ex machina settles the whole matter 
by the useful expedient of marrying off the inconvenient other woman to the 
General’s private secretary, who turns out to be his natural son. 


The outstanding performance of the evening came from Ken Huxham as 
the General. He was on the stage practically throughout the whole play and 
moved from soldierly pomposity to near-profundity in introspection, from 
mechanical tenderness towards his wife to a gay amorousness with the maid- 
servant, without losing the integral nature of the character he was interpreting. 
Ita Irvine, as the wife, had big moments in the play but she lacked the 
professional skill to make the most of them. The cast as a whole acted bravely 
and it was fitting that the play should have run a week longer than was 
originally arranged. 

When Mr. Giltinan sets out to capture the attention of an audience, to hold 
in thrall through thrill, he brings to the task an acquaintance with stagecraft 
acquired by experience. In We, The Living this craft is reinforced by lessons 
received from the films. The result is a fast-moving drama in which an English 
journalist gets himself tied up in the intrigues of an unnamed central European 
country situated behind the so-called Iron Curtain. Despite an involved plot, the 
interest rarely flags and there are no sub-plots or comic byplay (must there 
always be relief?) to distract us from the serious business of the development 
of the issues of personal safety, loyalty to principles and ambition which inter 
alia are involved. 


Nigel Fitzgerald was impressive as Professor Ratikin the totalitarian Minister 
taking short cuts in the indoctrination of errant nationals by methods with which 
Koestler had made us familiar. If this character can be deemed stock through 
much Hollywood preoccupation with standardised communist brutality, the same 
cannot be said of his bodyguard, Standa (John Jordan, ominously effective in 
his slinking shadow movements), for whom murder is a ritual for the poet (Voici 
le temps des assassins) and who seeks to keep his victims on the razor-edge 
balance between life and death. 


The play was generally well acted, but I thought the curtain line at the end 
of the second act might have been delivered with more telling point. The 
production, with its alternate illumination of the divided stage, would have been 
more successful if there were a full black-out in the obscured half. As it was the 
characters, though immobile, were still visible and became an irritant. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy, 


TRISH PAINTING, 1903-1953. Municipal Gallery of Dublin. 
Royal Hibernian Academy. ‘ i 


PaINTINGS By CoLIN MippLETON. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS BY DanrEL O’NEILL. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
RECENT PAINTINGS By ELIZABETH RIVERS. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 


_if any conclusion can be drawn from the hundred pictures comprising the 
exhibition at the Municipal Gallery, optimistically organised to add a little cultural 
pabulum to An Téstal, it is that Irish painting has come alive in its own right 
only within the past twenty years. The shadow of the relatively unimportant 
English School, belatedly learning from France, hangs heavily over the earlier 
works. Hone belongs directly to the Barbizon painters and his Evening, Malahide 
Sands would show happily beside Boudin and Daubigmy; so would Dermod 
O’Brien, though not with the same assurance. Orpen’s Bluebeard, an echo from 
the savagely militant world of Daumier and Forain, surprises anew with its vigour 
beside the workmanlike, stodgy and unhappily more typical portrait of the Rt. 
Hon. Augustine Birrell. But looking at many of these early pictures of our 
period, at Sarah Purser’s simply intimate and studiously objective Le Petit 
Dejeuner or at S. C. Harrison’s delicate and closely painted Portrait of the Artist 
one feels that geography and our then ingrained provincialism was responsible 
for the poverty of their achievements; that the springs of inspiration were outside 
the country. 


Osborne is the only Impressionist; though he attempts the impossibility of 
using its idiom in combination with the grand manner. The Impressionists, 
following their tenets, invariably restricted themselves to the small canvas. His 
best work has the effect of unfinished masterpieces. Lavery’s La Dame aux Perles 
brings back forcibly George Moore’s quip about the chef de rayon, so that its 
inclusion seems unwittingly unkind. Though of doubtful value to the Irish paint- 
ing, his patriotic canvases would have shown more courage on the part of the 
selectors. There is one welcome surprise in this section, at the verve and vitality 
of John Butler Yeats’s Self-Portrast. 


John Keating is the great figure of the twenties. His Aran Fisherman and 
his Wife has beauty and nobility. But his contribution is spiritual rather than 
painterly and his work the expression in paint of the revolutionary nationalist 
impulse at its best and purest. This is true even of the swagger and self-conscious 
braggadocio of Men of the West, which is redeemed by the dignity of its language 
and the sincerity of its inspiration. But the era of disillusion that followed, with 
its tyranny of moneyed ignorance, dried up the springs of inspiration and can 
be seen in that tableau of stock figures that make up his would-be satirical 
Allegory—a savage but incoherent tract for the times and the kind of thing no 
painter should attempt. The mantle falls on Jack B. Yeats, who, if Keating is 
the disillusioned idealist, can best be described as the incorrigible Romantic. 
Bachelor’s Walk. A Memory, a sombre and tender elegy, belongs to history. Has 
the picture darkened with the years; or is it merely subdued beside the fiery 
magnificence and turgid life of Morning in the City or the blase or shimmering 
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light and violent movement of Above the Fair? Yeats, now an old man, is still 
an inconquerable maker of myths, of worlds unassailable by gnawing rust and 
creeping moth of experience. In them are forms just emerging from a primaeval 
chaos of colour; potently suggestive yet subtly elusive; full of meaning yet 
literally indefinable. Yet his colour is never chaotic and he paints with tremendous 
verve and daring; his themes are drawn most often from the less accessible realms 
of memory and imagination. After Yeats and before the moderns come the 
drawing-room landscapists Paul Henry and Humbert Craig, a plethora of half- 
sentimental, would-be realist genre painted in the pathetic belief that to paint a 
Connemara peasant would in itself qualify for inclusion in a national pantheon 
or that the curragh was more Irish than the mail boat. But even here we are 
enlivened by a piece of straightforward and honest painting like Lamb’s Brigid; 
while Leech certainly ploughs his own vigorous and very individual furrow. 


The modern movement reached us with the work of Maimie Jellett, 
doctrinaire Cubist and pupil of Albert Gleizes; but I cannot feel that she had any 
direct or lasting influence on the course of Irish painting, which is, to-day, 
predominantly Expressionist. Naturally, here as elsewhere, the reaction to 
Impressionism, and its debauched offspring which now passes for the academic 
palette, shows in the greater emphasis which our contemporary painters place on 
architectural values and on the creative rather than the realistic use of colour. 
By and large, I think, the student will find that the pursuit of purely aesthetic 
values is subordinated to the expression of personal feeling about life; become 
the instruments of the heart and the imagination. This is certainly true of Colin 
Middleton, Daniel O’Neill, Nano Reid and Anne Yeats. Thurloe Conolly and 
Nevil Johnson are nearest to abstract painters; but even as such they are 
imaginative rather than intellectual. Unfortunately, considering the approaching 
International Congress of Art Critics, contemporary Irish painting is very 
unevenly represented. Our best painters have too few pictures to give the new- 
comer any adequate idea of their work as a whole, while valuable space is allotted 
without discrimination to painters of no or very little significance. 


This year’s Academy did not display anything of startling significance apart 
from the contributions of two guest artists: an austerely painted nude by Lucien 
Freud and a typically macabre composition, The Rest in the Wilderness, by 
Edward Burra. One observes without surprise that Robertson Craig is rapidly 
becoming our most fashionable portrait painter, and as such he has a certain 
facile grace and delicacy in his decor and his use of paint. But his work belongs 
in the coloured plates of the glossier magazines and with the fictions they pass 
for fashionable intelligence. But, on the whole, our Academy, like most 
Academies, is full of dreary reiteration, unconscious antiquarianism and puzzling 
anachronisms, inevitable in a body without any definable standards. The mind 
and eye are so bludgeoned by meaningless mediocrity that one’s appreciation is 
blunted and it is only with an effort one can concentrate on the value of a simple 
canvas like Lamb’s A Breton Woman Knitting. Louis le Brocquy seems madly 
out of context and the delicate fantasy of his one picture almost obscured. As 
usual, Seamus Murphy was responsible for the only really interesting contribution 
to sculpture with his bronze Prayer. 
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I think of Daniel O’Neill as an aristocratic painter, willing, or should I say 
compelled? to leave living to his servants. I see him as a Kubla Khan of paint, 
with the talent to indulge an exotic imagination and a sensuous refinement of 
taste in bodying forth his personal Xanadu whose light has an unearthly clarity 
and whose inhabitants adopt the heiratic poses of the devotees of some esoteric 
cult. It is a world defended from reality and circumscribed by its own origins in 
poetic fantasy; a magical world in which hundrum values are inverted or set 
at naught. One feels that Belfast Lough, with the hard and unearthly brilliance 
of its light, is so called only by courtesy; or that his Balloon Seller or his Lost 
Girl are really legendary figures in disguise. O’Neill’s achievement has some- 
thing in common with that of the best theatre. He is a master of mise en scéne. 
As we look, he can persuade us to accept a host of quite fantastic inventions for 
reality; while his painting, in terms of colour and quality, is a perpetual delight, 
at times sufficient to induce obscure feelings of guilt in one who saw the Ivory 
Tower give way to the concrete pillbox and lovers of Orelay make way for lovers 
on the dole. 

Colin Middleton, another Ulsterman, offers a violent contrast, and his chief 
value to me lies in that fact that his work is informed with a deep sense of human 
values and that by purely painterly means. His palette is rich and daring. He 
applies his paint with deliberation or apparently artless energy according to the 
needs of his subject. But in general the means he adopts are obscured by the 
intensity and depth -of his feeling, so that one is most aware of a kind of 
archetypal significance in the clumsily embracing lovers in Manna or in the patient 
courage of the woman in Seaman’s Wife. His people are as far removed from 
genre, which exploits the accidents of the human condition, as they are from 
portaiture which denies them. One might claim with justice that many of his 
subjects are ugly, distorted, clumsy, gross; but that very fact adds to their final 
significance; for Middleton has that agape which transmutes the people of his 
experience into living symbols, frequently tragic in the true sense that they evoke 
in us, not merely pity and compassion, but exaltation. 


If I place pictures like Potato Field, October or September Evening, Bally- 
mote, or a dozen other magnificent landscapes all painted with exuberant vitality 
in a different and not so exalted a category, it is due to a personal bias and one 
hardly defensible as criticism. By comparison with these again a number of 
canvases, which I might easily acclaim from another painter, suggest a playing 
with paint. But then my disappointment is merely a measure of the height of 
his achievement. 

The artist cannot stand still. He must either go forward to new discoveries; 
or repeat the old until they become boring and lifeless clichés. However, Elibabeth 
Rivers, who enjoys a well-deserved reputation as a wood engraver, seems to have 
shocked some of our critics; or perhaps they are merely puzzled by her courageous 
attempt to achieve a quite different type of painterly value in her oils. I must say 
that, while admiring her courage, I have frequently been disconcerted by Miss 
Rivers’s work in oils; mainly because in her experimentation she attempted some- 
thing which did not admit of merely moderate success—the translation of -the 
object into a personal abstraction in terms of form, colour and special relation- 
ships, without losing contact with the objects; and too frequently the attempt 
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did not come off. That type of painting dispenses with the crutch of realism, 
without altogether adopting the formal straitjacket of pure abstraction. Its 
relationships must be created and not merely reflect observed relationships. Her 
recent one-man show convinces me that her courage has been completely justified; 
not that all her twenty-five canvases are wholly successful, but at least half a 
dozen show that she has achieved a very individual idiom which she uses with 
confidence and a restrained economy. Her best work is not likely to be easily 
popular, since it eschews the obvious and the facile. Even where the picture has 
a literal and extraneous appeal, as in her Children Playing Cards, its real 
value lies in its architectural rightness and the bold vitality of its colour. In fact, 
if I were asked to choose a painter of murals for any public building this picture 
alone would put Miss Rivers high on my short list. At the other extreme, nearer 
to pure abstraction she is eminently successful. Moving Rooms and Bird and Fish 
are satisfying pieces of work, formally and chromatically, if one can dissociate 
the two in compositions so closely integrated. Children Climbing a Wall has 
subtle colour and an interesting treatment of space. In Cat and Egg, for all its 
fidelity to and even feeling for the object, the achievement is really one of formal 
integration. This show has definitely put Miss Rivers among the more interesting 
of our modern painters. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WELSH POETRY : FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Gwyn Williams. Pp. xiii+271. Faber and Faber. 25s. 


The Welsh are a pedagogic race, ever pained by the ignorance of their 
neighbours. Their eyes open wide when they find otherwise well-read beings who 
know nothing of the fourteen centuries of literary tradition that Wales boasts, 
they wonder at Arthurian scholars who go astray through inability to read the 
texts they discuss (or, more usually, dismiss), and above all, they are shocked, 
as Professor Gwyn Williams clearly is, by a ‘‘misconception for which the Romans 
were originally responsible, but which was fostered by Gray and Macpherson in 
the eighteenth century, by Matthew Arnold in the nineteenth, and condoned by 
Lady Gregory and Yeats in their protest against materialism, the view that Celtic 
poetry consists of the frenzied and extempore out-pourings of long-haired bards 
against a background of twilight tremulous with inchoate beings of another 
world’’. Yet, when they complain, the retort is always ready: the Welsh will 
write in Welsh, and there are no guides for those who are without the language. 

There is some justice in the retort. Much work was done by Welsh editors 
and critics in the first half of this century. But the only attempts at giving 
English-speaking scholars some account of the poetry they uncovered were Sir 
Idris Bell’s The Development of Welsh Poetry (Oxford, 1936), an admirable 
short survey, though already out-of-date in some respects, and Sir Ifor Williams’s 
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Lectures on Early Welsh Poetry (Dublin, 1944), which dealt only with verse 
composed between the sixth and ninth centuries—a field that Sir Ifor has made 
his own. To these we must now add this excellent Introduction to Welsh Poetry 
by Gwyn Williams. In it he covers the thousand years from 600 to 1600; it is 


to be hoped that he will give us similar volumes on later Welsh verse and on 
Welsh prose. 


Professor Williams has tried hard to accommodate the non-Welsh reader. 
He has devoted an introductory chapter to the position of the poet in Welsh 
society; he has added appendices on Welsh versification and on the sources of 
Arthurian legend; he has provided a brief guide to Welsh pronunciation; he is, 
as befits a professor of English literature, quick to point out parallels in contem- 
porary English verse; and all his many quotations are followed by his own 
usually careful, and sometimes inspired, translations. 


For his history he has clearly done a good deal of original work, particularly 
for that of the later centuries; many of the poems he quotes are still in manuscript. 
He has wide knowledge, too, of the writings of other scholars and critics in the 
field. But one section of his book has suffered through one of those accidents 
that form the nightmares of the learned. It is the section on Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
to whom the author rightly gives more space than he gives to any other single 
poet. When this Introduction to Welsh Poetry was in the press, Professor 
Thomas Parry published his great edition of Dafydd’s poems. And Parry 
ascribed to other poets over 170 pieces previously wrongly attributed to ap 
Gwilym. Naturally this invalidated some of Mr. Williams’s conclusions; but he 
was unable, at that stage, to do anything more than‘draw attention to the new 
work in a footnote and in an addendum to his bibliography. Since he was writing 
primarily for the English-speaking reader, and since Parry’s book is wholly in 
Welsh, it would have been useful to add that Parry has himself given a summary 
of his conclusions in English (T. Parry, Dafydd ap Gwilym in Yorkshire Celtic 
Studies, V, pp. 19-31). 


There are some misprints and minor errors. Professor Gruffydd’s name 
becomes Gruffudd on page 95. In the section on Welsh pronunciation the author 
gives us the phonetic symbol (x) for the Welsh ch, but then tells us that it is 
pronounced like the German ch in sprechen (p. 262). The former (the Welsh ch) 
is a voiceless velar fricative; the latter is a voiceless palatal. And William Llyn 
was not a priest at Oswestry (p. 177). 


But these are tiny flaws in a very sound and interesting work. If the reader 
follows Professor Williams to the end, he will certainly agree that his guide was 
right to protest against the misconception that we mentioned at the beginning of 
this review. And he may even be ready to accept the claims that he makes for 
Welsh verse in his conclusion: ‘‘The discipline of Welsh poetry is the strictest in 
the known world of literature and it is beyond human ability to rave in an 
ecstasy whilst observing the requirements of a complicated alliterative system, 
with end rhymes and internal rhymes to find, and whilst paying due attention 
to stresses and to the exact number of syllables. Welsh versification is a meti- 
culous craft and Welsh poetry, with almost the sole exception of the mysterious 
transformations and knowledge associated with Taliesin, is essentially social. It 
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has formed a part of social life comparable to the growing of wheat, the ee 
of pottery and the breeding of children, and the Welsh poet has rarely felt himsel 
to be alone in an alien society. The characteristics of Welsh poetry are not a 
misty, vague imaginativeness, but clarity of image, closeness to the physical 
world and a high degree of skill in the craft of word-using, with, it must be con- 
fessed, a recurring tendency towards repetition or variation within narrow limits 


in the conventions of epithet and form.”’ 
T. GwYNFOR GRIFFITH. 


THE TRUE VOICE OF FEELING. By Herbert Read. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


Herbert Read’s new book is in two parts. The first contains the main theme 
and was prepared as material for a seminar at Princeton University in 1951; the 
second consists of complementary essays, some already printed and all the result 
of many years of a consistent attitude to poetic form. The intention of the first 
part is to “‘trace the discovery and evolution of ‘organic form’ in English poetry’’ 
and to examine the hypothesis arrived at by disentangling the aesthetic or scientific 
from the metaphysical or speculative element in the romantic principle as 
expounded by Coleridge. The hypothesis arrived at by Sir Herbert is thus 
expressed: ‘‘ The form of a work of art is inherent in the emotional situation of 
the artist; it proceeds from his apprehension of that situation (a situation that 
may involve either external objective phenomena or internal states of mind) 
and is the creation of a formal equivalence (t.e., a symbol) for that situation. It 
resists or rejects all attempts to fit the situation to a ready-made formula of 
expression, believing that to impose such a generalizsed shape on a unique 
emotion or intuition results in insincerity of feelng and artificiality of form.”’ 
Patiently, suavely and with an easy good temper, Herbert Read maintains his 
position of sympathy with this hypothesis, and successfully avoids the accus- 
ation of romantic vagueness by bringing his witnesses into the box. Ranging 
in the first part from Coleridge and Wordsworth, Keats and Hopkins, Whitman 
and Lawrence to T. E. Hulme, Pound and Eliot, he traces his own unbroken line 
of tradition—though, unfortunately, he does not relate the great Victorian poets 
to the line. The result is a fascinating book, urbane, profoundly knowledgeable 
and directed not to the defence of one fashion, nor the accusation of another 
fashion, but to the discovery and enunciation of the fundamentals of artistic 
creation. As a sample of style and attitude, here is a quotation from the introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ Sincerity is not, of course, a modern prerogative; nor, indeed, is organic 
form in poetry. . . . I do not assume that all good poetry is necessarily organic 
in form; nor that all good poets are necessarily sincere. There is another altern- 
ative and defensible attitude in literature, and in life. We might call is sophistry. 
The word ‘sophist’ is now a term of abuse, but originally it denoted a perfectly 
respectable type of philosopher. The sophist was.a philosopher who did not claim 
to know the truth—he did not believe that it was knowable; but he was prepared 
to play a game of wits with binding rules, and to construct a whole system of 
formal knowledge, self-consistent, beautiful to contemplate, satisfying as a logical 
structure. ...” 


W. P.M. 
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THE Minister. By R. S. Thomas. Montgomery Printing Co., Newtown. 35. 


In a short poem in his first book, The Stones of the Field, Mr. Thomas 
addressed the body as a ‘“‘lean acre of ground that the years master’’ and he 
named his second book An Acre of Land. In each of them the recurrent theme 
was the struggle of the human spirit, the more than animal, to express or even to 
continue to experience thoughts and emotions beyond the necessities of the grim 
effort for physical survival in a ‘‘land of green hay/and greener corn, because of 
the long/Tarrying of winter and the late spring.’’ It is pleasant to see the work 
of a poet one admires making its way from obscurity to recognition, a recognition 
that owes nothing to any fashionable appeal or any publisher’s connections. A 
Acre of Land was discussed by the critics of the B.B.C. and three impressions 
have been called'for. That is something to be grateful for in these days; but to 
any reader who felt, when he first came on Mr. Thomas’s work in this magazine 
or elsewhere, that here surely was a new poet of unusual quality, sincere, mature, 
unostentatiously individual, it is more important and still more pleasing to find 
him in his third book, The Minister, undeviatingly true to his own personal vision 
and drawing new poetry from the substance of the life he knows. The Minister, 
which was broadcast in the Welsh Home Service in a series of ‘‘Radio Odes’’, is 
preceded by a list of characters, Narrator, The Minister, Davies and Buddug, but, 
as in many of Mr. Thomas’s earlier poems, the principal, the pervading character 
is the land, the poor, stony, sunless land of a Welsh hillside. 


This is the land where men labour 
In silence, and the rusted harrow 
Breaks its teeth on the grey stones. 
Below, the valleys are an open book 
Bound in sunlight; but the green tale 
Told in its pages is not true. 


‘Beloved, let us love one another’, the words are blown 
To pieces by the unchristened wind 

In the chapel rafters, and love’s text 

Is riddled by the inhuman cry 

Of buzzards circling above the moor. 


The poem is the story of a young minister full of evangelical zeal chosen by the 
elders according to the advice of Davies: 


Take my advice, 
Pick someone young, and I’ll soon show him 
How things is managed in the hills here. 


It is a story of failure and frustration but it has something of the nobility as well 
as the inevitability of Greek tragedy. It is not merely because of the frequent 
interludes of lyric beauty that the poem leaves the reader enriched as by a sense 
of active achievement instead of depressed and disillusioned as its theme of 
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frustration might suggest. It is because it has the authenticity, the sheer 
necessity of life itself. At the end there is another grave on the hillside, 


And on the stone words; but never mind them: 
Their formal praise is a vain gesture 

Against the moor’s encroaching tide. 

We will listen instead to the wind’s text 
Blowing through the roof, or the thrush’s song 
In the thick bush that proved him wrong, 
Wrong from the start, for nature’s truth 

Is primary and her changing seasons 

Correct out of a vaster reason 

The small errors of the flesh. 


There is a marked similarity between The Minister and Patrick Kavanagh’s 
poem The Great Hunger, which may be attributable to a parallelism in theme, a 
refusal to sentimentalise about nature and the land and, perhaps, a racial 
relationship. Certainly the rhythms and accent of The Narrator in The Minister 
might often be those of the unnamed observer in Mr. Kavanagh’s poem, the 
frequent invocations and rhetorical questions might be uttered by either voice. 
But Mr. Kavanagh, closer to the soil itself, can admit ‘‘the pull of irregular fields’’ 
while Mr. Thomas, the angry and sometimes pitiful watcher, can see only the 
brutalising tyranny of the land. But the biggest difference in the vision of the 
two poets lies elsewhere, in the history and practice of religion. The spontaneous 
joy which dances impudently in and out of Mr. Kavanagh’s drab chronicle of 
toil and frustration has no place near Mr. Thomas’s tight-lipped passion : 


It there no passion in Wales? There is none 

Except in the racked hearts of men like Morgan, 
Condemned to wither and starve in the cramped cell 
Of thought their fathers made them. 
Protestantism—the adroit castrator 

Of art; the bitter negation 

Of song and dance and the heart’s innocent joy— 
You have botched our flesh and left us only the soul’s 
Terrible impotence in a warm world. 


Ware ue 


THE COMPLETE PorMs oF LIONEL JOHNSON. Edited by Iain Fletcher. The 
Unicorn Press. 26s. 


A savage notice of Johnson’s poems, contributed to a Sunday newspaper 
by Geoffrey Grigson together with a still more savagely contemptuous note 
on Johnson the man, sent one hurrying to read them in disproof. When having 
“finished drinking himself out’’ the ‘‘thirty-five-year-old Tom Thumb . . . titter- 
tottered from Clifford’s Inn to the Green Dragon in Fleet-street (having extracted 
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himself from bed at 9 p.m.)’’ he was already dying man, and neither one’s sense 
of humour nor one’s charity can accept with pleasure Mr. Grigson’s account of 
how he ‘“‘tried to adjust himself to a chair.’ But alas! the whole story is of a 
brilliant ineffectuality and, whatever one may have felt about the familiar 
anthology pieces, one knows now finally that Johnson too seldom wrote as a true 
poet. He had the classical devotion to the elected phrase with the romantic 
reverence for vague and vast emotion, without the real conviction of either school. 
To him, however many tragic figures and situations he might evoke, poetry was, 
as in the classical tradition, a game of skill and he played it skilfully and with 
respect for the rules. But the stuff of his verse, imposed upon him by the period 
to which he was born, required another treatment, even another nature. He left 
some acute critical prose, some half-dozen poems which will last while there are 
English anthologies and one charming legend of a visit to Limerick in search of 
the hidden Ireland. Mr. Fletcher, in a pleasant introduction, makes no very 
exaggerated claims for Johnson’s verse and indeed seems to act as a guide without 
much conviction of the value of his monuments. ‘‘ But Ireland,’’ he says, 
““became the most explicit of Johnson’s fantasies or order, representing not merely 
his childhood’s dream of an unearthly Celtic paradise, but the merging of dream- 
land into reality.’’ Ireland and the Latin Church—two memories, two avenues 
out of dream to the certainties of action and of faith? Or merely two 
‘experiences’? If there was futility, there was also nobility, if there was twilight 
fantasy there was also a hard aesthetic core, and between the Limerick pubs and 
the brooding and falling of Yeats’s lines how many generous impulses and frantic 
strivings. If his best work lives it will be because there was an intellectual and 
moral base to his nature upon which at fortunate seasons those impulses could 
rest and contemplate themselves. ‘‘ Their appeal,’’ wrote Ezra Pound in his 
preface to The Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson in 1914, ‘“‘was not so much to 
the fluffy, unsorted imagination of adolescence as to more hardened passion and 
intellect of early middle age. . . . They hold their own now, not perhaps as a 
whole, but because of certain passages, because of that effect of neatness and 
hardness.”’ 
We POM. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. The First Series of the 1951 Gifford Lectures: ‘Natural 
Religion and Christian Theology.’ By Charles E. Raven. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. 


BETWEEN COMMUNITY AND SociETy. A Philosophy and Theology of the State. 
By Thomas Gilby. Longmans. 25s. 


Science and Religion is the first of two volumes representing, at rather greater 
length, Canon Raven’s 1951 Gifford Lectures. Confining his study to Western 
thought during the Christian era, he has been concerned with “‘ the chief phases 
in the history of man’s knowledge, interpretation and religious valuation of the 
order of nature.’’ The first chapters examine the Biblical attitude to nature with 
its duality of terror and abasement reflecting man’s earliest formulation of a 
natural philosophy, and deepening in the New Testament to incorporate the best 
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in Jewish and Greek thought: a religious vision and experience knowing the full- 
ness of illumination and penitence; and then the Greek Apologists whose Logos- 
theology stressed, in what proved a vain struggle against the increasingly accepted 
‘‘antithesis between secular and sacred,’’ both the transcendent and the immanent 
energy of the Godhead. 

‘‘ Even in the greatest period of medieval civilization there were very 
few who had any appreciation of the wholeness of experience or any 
hesitation in affirming as fundamental the contrast between the two worlds ”’; 

and Canon Raven discusses the integrative philosophy that could have been 
attained had not the work of Franciscans like Grosseteste and Roger Bacon been 
overshadowed by the thought of St. Albert and St. Thomas. The restatement of 
the Platonist doctrine of man’s kinship with the divine had, however, little chance 
in the circumstances of the time against the harsh Augustinian rejection of a 
corrupt nature and the Aristotelian contrast between reason and faith. 


It is insisted that the historians of science, with their ‘‘ assumption that the 
important contributions are those which led up to the dominant mechanism and 
determinism of the late nineteenth century, and that the astonishing achieve- 
ments of zoologists and botanists in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can 
be ignored,’’ have overlooked a much wider movement, a new approach to the 
order of nature; so that with ‘‘ the first decade of the present century the frontier 
between science and religion had become almost an iron curtain.’’ Canon Raven, 
therefore, gives a fascinating account of such great figures as Gesner, as 
Cudworth and John Ray—those who shared the aims of the chief exponent of 
the ‘New Philosophy,’ Francis Bacon, ‘‘ whose central purpose was nothing less 
than to provide a frame of reference, consistent in theory and attested by exper- 
iment, for the whole range of physical phenomena if not for all knowledge.’’ The 
latter part of the book surveys the periods dominated by Newton, Linnaeus and 
Darwin, and also contemporary science, and indicates the accompanying develop- 
ments in philosophy. It is urged in this very valuable work that when nature and 
supernature are seen as continuous, the whole concept of religion will be enlarged 
and will meet our present need for “‘ a fuller understanding of life and personality, 
of behaviour and community, of ethics and of religion.’’ 


It is interesting to turn from Canon Raven’s criticism that St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s “‘ success in producing a logical system which is at once independent 
of theology and yet wholly congruous with its demands cannot blind us to the 
fact that this result is inescapably due to his own highly ingenious accommod- 
ation of the evidence ’’ to Father Gilby’s claims for him. Between Community 
and Society is a lucid and thorough study of Thomism, designed to show that 
an understanding of its political doctrine, with its theological and metaphysical 
principles and conclusions, can relieve the tension between our ‘‘ functional duties 
and personal rights.’’ This consideration of the political community, conceived 
teleologically, suggests that it oscillates between the extremes of the ‘pure com- 
munity’ (the human mass with its racial, tribal and family groups) and the ‘pure 
society’ (“‘ the spiritual association, the exemplar of all human relationships and 
the end to which they fumble ’’). These are the supporters and leaven of the 
State and yet are responsible for its uneasy compromise between them. The 
scholastic method is employed searchingly to analyse the political community and 
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its material, final, efficient and formal causes before Father Gilby sets St. 
Thomas’s social theory within the greater range of theological history. The 
development of the whole concept of authority is traced in the light of St. 
Thomas’s chosen study of a typical political community: ‘‘ the Jewish State 
under the Old Law . . . related to the perfect freedom of companionship prom- 
ulgated in the New Law of the Gospel.”’ 

Between Community and Society is an authoritative application of Thomism 
to social problems widely interpreted. The reader may feel that Father Gilby, 
like other commentators who would seem to regard St. Thomas as infallible, has 
been obliged to stretch his exegsis to justify the latter’s title, Doctor Universalis; 
but its humanity, balanced and brilliant treatment make this book a considerable 
achievement. 


ECLIPSE OF Gop. By Martin Buber. Gollancz. 15s. 


By ‘faith’ Dr. Martin Buber means “‘ not a feeling in the soul of man but 
an entrance into reality, an entrance into the whole reality without reduction 
and curtailment’’; and from this standpoint he examines first, in this collection 
of essays, the relationship between religion and reality. When this relationship 
no longer exists, man assumes that ‘‘ every alleged colloquy with the divine was 
only a soliloquy, or rather a conversation between various strata of the self ’’; 
and the former images born of real encounters with the divine having become 
empty and lifeless, a Nietzsche, a Sartre, proclaims that God is ‘dead’. At the 
centre of Dr. Buber’s work is his insistence on man’s twofold nature and twofold 
attitude to the world. In I and Thou he wrote: ‘‘ As experience, the world 
belongs to the primary word J-Jt. The primary word J-Thou establishes the world 
of relation. . . . All real living is meeting ’’; and here he shows that when our 
concepts of God no longer refer to an encounter with Thou—the dialogue between 
God and man—but to self-encounters or the turning of Thou into It, then follows 
the eclipse of the transcendent that is ‘‘ the character of the historic hour through 
which the world is passing.’’ 

Dr . Buber discusses the existentialism of Sartre and Heidegger. 

‘* Of the two who have taken up Nietzsche’s expression of the death of 

God, one, Sartre, has brought it and himself ad absurdum through his 

postulate of the free invention of meaning and value. The other, Heidegger, 

creates a concept of a rebirth of God out of the thought of truth which falls 
into the enticing nets of historical time. The path of this existentialism seems 
to vanish.”’ 
He criticizes Kierkegaard’s sacrifice of ethics for religion, and also Jung who, in 
his observations on religion, ‘‘ oversteps with sovereign license the boundaries of 
psychology in its most essential point.’’ Eclipse of God, as a study of the relations 
between religion and philosophy, ethics, and psychology, is penetrating and 
deeply impressive; it is also an intense affirmation of faith: 

‘« Tt (the name of God) is the most heavy-laden of all human words. None 
has become so soiled, so mutilated. Just for this reason I may not abandon 
it. Generations of men have laid the burden of their anxious lives upon this 
word and weighed it to the ground; it lies in the dust and bears their whole 
burden. . . . But when all madness and delusion fall to dust, when they stand 
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over against Him in the loneliest darkness . . . Is it not He who hears them? 
.. . We cannot cleanse the word ‘God’ and we cannot make it whole; but, 
defiled and mutilated as it is, we can raise it from the ground and set it over 
an hour of great care.’’ 


Saint TERESA OF JESuS. And Other Essays and Addresses. By E. Allison Peers. 

Faber and Faber. 25s. 

This collection of essays and lectures by the late Professor E. Allison Peers 
will give great pleasure to Teresans and to the general reader interested in mystical 
and Spanish literature. The first part of the volume is devoted to Saint Teresa; 
and the chapters on her foundations, the appalling discomforts of her journeys, 
her vivid, prolific letters, the purity and ease of her style, are an exact and 
eloquent tribute. Professor Peers has unerringly chosen the passages from her 
writings and the details that reveal the saint and mystic, the practical genius, the 
woman tender of heart but also superbly vigorous of mind, “‘ the greatest woman 
in Spanish history, and one of the greatest in the annals of the world’’. And 
how welcome is that robust good sense that disliked mawkishness and morbidity : 
‘Of two unnamed nuns who had been reporting supernatural manifestations of 
doubtful genuineness: ‘they would not,’ she remarks grimly, ‘have had such a 
whirl of experiences if they had been with me’.”’ 

The second part, dealing with problems of Spanish mysticism—its great 
heights and influence, its almost complete disappearance—and mysticism in the 
poetry of Fray Luis de Leon and in that of the Golden Age; and the third part, 
““ New Light on Saint John of the Cross ’’, with its assessment of the new material 
presented in Padre Cnsogono’s Vida y obras de San Juan de la Cruz, have the 
clarity and scholarly distinction that one expects of their author. The book con- 
cludes with three lectures on Cervantes, and a delicately written, moving account 
of the remarkable Dom Edmund Gurdon, English Prior of the Carthusian 
monastery of Miraflores, who died in 1940. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR REBELLION. By Robert Lindner, Gollancz. 16s. 
THE GREAT ENTERPRISE. By H. A. Overstreet. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

These two books by American writers attempt a diagnosis of our predicament 
and suggest a remedy. Dr. Lindner’s thesis is that civilization is diseased and 
facing catastrophe because of ‘‘ the elevation to an imperative of a vicious and 
fatal idea, the notion that the optimal way of life is the way of adjustment.’’ 
Denouncing adjustment as “ biologically false, philosophically untenable and 
psychologically harmful’’, he attacks in general our religions, philosophies, 
science, and political systems because they cultivate nonresistant man; in 
particular, and as a practising psychoanalyst, he criticizes in devastating terms 
““ the therapeutic arsenal of psychologists . . . the collections of devices to aid in 
the subversion of the species and to deceive the race of men into evolutionary 
stagnation if not total ruin.’’ Dr. Lindner equates the evolutionary urge with the 
rebellious instinct and pleads for a new psychology that will direct this instinct 
into positive channels and towards the conquest of his limitations—here defined 
as a triad: environment, biological equipment and mortality. He believes that 
the wall of this containing triangle can be broken, and outlines the genetics of 
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rebellion. The weakness of his case lies in the sweeping assertions that have 
perhaps been prompted by his clinical work. The idea of supplanting religious 
and philosophical ideas and values (ignoring their manifest influence on balanced, 
integrated and heroic men and women) by a psychology based “‘ on the vigorous 
hypothesis of continuous affirmation for the vital forces of mastery rather than 
static survival ’’ is the sort of generalization that—despite his detestation of Mass 
Men—could adorn any authoritarian manifesto. Prescription for Rebellion is, 
however, a disturbing account of psychotherapeutics that forces the reader to 
revise the significance he attaches to the terms ‘adjusted’ and ‘maladjusted’, 
and to the problems of neurosis; and if Dr. Lindner’s plan to convert the resigned 
and anxious into creative rebels is, in places, impetuous rather than defined, his 
book is a stimulating one. 

__ Dr. Overstreet suggests that psychological immaturity is at the root of our 
ills, and that the main factors determining and reflecting the stage of our develop- 
ment are: “‘(1) our self-image; (2) our images of others; (3) the extent to which 
we do or do not centre in our own egos; (4) the nature of our over-under relations; 
and (5) our sense of potentiality—our relation to life and the world as not yet 
finished.’’ The first part of The Great Enterprise is, therefore, an examination 
of the ‘field theory of personality’, and of the obstacles to a constructive pattern 
of personality: unrealism, egocentricity, dislike of equality, rigidity. The second 
part is concerned with the pattern of a socially mature culture: a scientific mode 
of thought exchanging the ‘linear’ conception of causation for the ‘field’ con- 
ception that sees everything as both cause and effect; a spiritual attitude less 
attached to individual salvation than to encouraging love and diminishing hate 
in the world. Dr. Overstreet’s consideration of the dangers that threaten the 
democratic way of life includes an impressive denunciation of McCarthyism, of 
an America that “‘ out of hatred of Communism, is imitating the coercive methods 
of Communism ’’, of totalitarianism which, however labelled, “‘ is a plan for 
fixating the many in immaturity.’’ No spectacular remedies are offered for the 
present ‘‘ climate of immaturity ’’ with its fears and hatreds; instead his readers 
are asked to share a stubborn belief in man and in freedom for growth, to acquire 
a long patience, to note the signs of the new culture in ‘‘ emerging agreements ”’ 
on the magnitude of our peril, the stupidity as well as the tragedy of war, 
on racial equality and the need for a united mankind. Dr. Overstreet may be 
unduly optimistic, but his book is noteworthy for its directness, balance and 
penetration. Tbeeieh 


Devoy’s Post BaG, 1871-1928. Edited by William O’Brien and Desmond Ryan. 
Introduction by P. S. O’Hegarty. Vol. II. 1880-1928. Dublin: C. J. 
Fallon, Ltd. 582 pp. 30/-. 

The first volume of the letters to John Devoy (with a few from him to other 
people), very competently edited by ex-Alderman William O’Brien and Desmond 
Ryan, has for frontispiece a photograph of the released Fenian prisoners after 
arrival in New York in 1871—John Devoy, a sturdy young man, with O’Donovan 
Rossa, Underwood-O’Connell, Mulleda and McClure. This second volume shows 
a photograph, taken in 1919 or 1920, of a white-haired and still sturdy-looking 
old John Devoy. Behind his chair stand a group of revolutionaries of a later 
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day to whom obviously he is the patriarch, the ancestor—Harry Boland, Liam 
Mellows, Eamonn De Valera, Pat McCartan, Diarmuid Lynch. These two photos 
are symbolic. Fifty years of conspiracy, striving, arguments—and when 
essential, quarrels! Fifty years even do not cover the epic story. Ten years of 
labour and suffering precede the first picture; a year in the Foreign Legion in 
1860-1, his dangerous years of swearing British soldiers into the Organisation, 
his audacious plan to seize all barracks and arms in Dublin by means of those 
thousands of Fenian soldiers, his opposition in common with nearly all the pioneer 
Fenians to James Stephens’ postponement of the Rising in 1865, his five years 
of hell in the horrible English prisons of the sixties. After the second photo was 
taken, he was yet to condemn violently Eamonn De Valera’s procedure in America 
and to declare for going cn with the Treaty ‘‘settlement’’ of 1921, with the result 
that his funeral in Dublin in 1929 was boycotted by the anti-Treatyites. So he 
died as he had lived, asserting relentlessly his point of view; his life-long separatist 
and Republican principles being no more altered by his tactical acceptance in 
1922 than when in 1878-80, he had bowed to the impossibility of arming Ireland 
and gave his support, to the rage of many of his old associates, to Davitt, Parnell 
and the Land League. Why did Yeats sing that Romantic Ireland was dead 
and gone with O’Leary? 

John O’Leary indeed is revealed in this volume as a carping hyper-critic 
with a most tedious style and, as Boyle O’Reilly says in the first volume, a man 
who was never a Republican and had never thought out what he wanted. There 
are a great many other tedious letters from various old Fenians in America dealing 
with long dead issues, disputes over dollar collections, or the wranglings of the 
divided sections of the Clan na Gael. It is questionable if many of them were 
worth publication. Still the characters of some fine men are brought out very 
well in these letters—for example, the devoted “‘little captain,’’ Mackay Lomasney, 
Alexander Sullivan (not A.M.) and many others. We get a good view of the spy 
Le Caron whose evidence at the Parnell Commission is shown to have contained 
more truth than most people have believed. There are, however, unexpected gaps 
in this correspondence. There is not at all as much as one would expect, to judge 
from the abundance of letters on more trivial subjects, on Devoy’s reactions to 
the Phoenix Park assassinations; on the O’Shea divorce, though we see his un- 
shaken adherence to Parnell; on the whole Boer war period; on the rise of Sinn 
Fein; on his dealings with the Germans during the first world war (though the 
letter to Larry de Lacy on Casement and the Rising, p. 502, is important); nothing 
on De Valera’s tour of America and Devoy’s and Cohalan’s breach with him 
(Judge Cohalan, very surprisingly, does not appear at all); nor on subsequent 
events, from the Truce of 1921 until his death. Devoy’s letters of his early life 
seem to have been much better preserved than those of his old age. 

We can only marvel at the intensity of the consecration of this long life to the 
cause of Ireland’s independence, to Ireland, Ireland all the time. The Fenians, 
as one of the very earliest of them, Joseph Denieffe, quotes in his ‘‘ Personal 
Narrative,’’ found Ireland a “‘corpse on the dissecting table’; they taught her 
‘‘ to stand-up and assert her rights.’’ When shall we see in Dublin a worthy 
monument to the whole extremist tradition from 1798 to 1921? 


Liam O’BrIAIN. 
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TRADITIONAL NUMBER RHYMES AND GAMES. University of London Press. 5s. 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE RELATING TO NuRSERY RHYME 
REFoRM. Compiled by G. Handley-Taylor. True Aim Pamphlets. Is. 


One welcomes warmly in an age of canned and potted narrative any new 
reference book which may commute the death sentence on an oral tradition now 
singing its swan-song. Teachers of junior classes should find this an excellent five 
shillings’ worth, since it presents within 131 pages and as a single volume, 
children’s jingles dispersed through some ten others. One of the old-fashioned 
fragments from the Infant School’s curriculum that modern educationists deem 
to be still a good thing is the repetitive mesmerism of number rhymes. Why this 
legacy of some thousands of years should appeal to Child Psychologists is in 
itself a profound psychological puzzle. At any rate, this compilation was initiated 
by no less weighty a body than the Scottish Council for Research in Education, 
planned by a ‘Panel’ on Early Number Teaching (whatever, one asks, are Late 
Numbers?) of which the ‘Convenor’ in a preface explains that the ‘task’ of 
collecting fell to the Council’s Secretarial Assistant, Miss F. D. Gullen. Truly, an 
Operation Humpty-Dumpty! 

The result of all this strategy is a triumph in marshalling reticent rhymes, 
a feather in the cap of Organisation and Method, since in democracy ‘‘ O. & M.”’ 
plays a role akin to indoctrination in the textbooks of totalitarian states. Although 
the Panel’s nominee appears perhaps misleadingly on the title-page as the author, 
Miss Gullen refers to herself persistently in the third person as The Compiler; so 
that after three pages of such obsessional objectivity as the compiler’s restraint, 
recommendation, endeavours, gladness, gratitude and apologies in advance, the 
impression is of some schizoid symbol, like Tiresias in the Waste Land come 
back to tell us all, or our old friend in the radio play, a sort of Greek-Chorus- 
Voice, known as The Observer! 


Because, apart from its Introduction, the anthology represents mainly a 
re-shuffling of card indexes, one can only agree or disagree with the new classific- 
ations. Of the 425 rhymes having obvious or hidden number-reference, the 
re-compilation is as follows: Finger and Toe Counts; Tallies; Counting Out 
Rhymes; Counting Fruit Stones; Ball Bouncing; Inducement to Count; Sequence; 
Measure; Money; Time; Festivals; Vocabulary of Number; Comparison of 
Numbers, Quantities, Size; Numeration; Addition; Subtraction; Multiplication. 


Only Vexation is omitted! But even this pigeon-holing, precise and compre- 
hensive though it be, invites sub-division ad nauseam, enabling the Compiling 
Game to be played to a cabbalistic n-th of hypothesis. I cannot see what, in 
all this re-shifting of the card-index, is gained by deleting Robert Chambers 
docket of Dandling Rhymes, where Chick My Naggie and others, were quite 
happy, and tethering this piece amongst strange stable companions. Nor, why 
the grey cat who kittled in Charlie’s wig (410), which he correctly placed among 
Political rhymes, should now be tabulated among the Addition pieces; why not, 
equally, under Veterinary or even Mortuary? Again, I see no need, with so many 
generic headings, to have a section on Festivals, since the rightful place for 
Christmas is coming, the geese are getting fat is under Money. Why, indeed, 
having built partitions—or designed strait-jackets—does the Compiler ignore 
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some (as in No. 115), placing the Crooked-mile rhyme under distance, whereas 
the crooked sixpence qualifies it as Money. Or, why place (108), the Dapple Gray 
rhyme (its English origin established, by the way, but here incomplete), in the 
Measure section when its burthen is certainly not mileage, but, if anything, the 
lesson of the bad bargain, or the motto of Never Lend? 

There must in cataloguing be borderline cases. Yet if the use of pins by 
children as currency in the late 19th century entitles No. 121 to be grouped with 
jingles about coinage, why not also all the rhymes about buttons which were more 
universally token currency from the middle of the century—or conkers, or fruit- 
stones, seeing that the dynamic behind these games is the accumulation of wealth 
more than any other factor? If ‘the Compiler is correct in arguing that ‘‘ A pin 
to see the peepshow ’’ must be ticketed among currency catch-cries, its true 
significance as a slogan accompanying the Peepshow Game becomes forgotten. 
And, so, in the absence of notes for the teacher, what is essentially meaningful 
folklore is in danger of becoming atid and academic play-gibberish, divorced 
from its roots. One looks in vain for a remote allusion to Numbers in the Fruit 
Stone section, on Page 19. 

If this were intended to be no more than a vade-mecum for the classroom, 
what value, one wonders, lies in a statement (page 12) that ‘‘ sheep counts in 
Lincolnshire and Sussex help to throw light on the source of the children’s 
mysteries . . .’’ if we are not told how? Another glaring inadequacy is the treat- 
ment of Riddles. Chambers in his Rhymes of Scotland (a work that, for all the 
careful acknowledgment to living anthologists, is not granted fair honours) had 
before 1841 collected 35 current examples and had classified these simply enough 
as ‘‘ Nursery Riddles.’’ The Compiler opines that Riddles ‘‘ appear to be more 
distinctively Scottish than English.’’ Notwithstanding that the Irish-Gaelic con- 
tribution is not noticed, no such assertion could be made after even a cursory 
study of the literature on riddles, to which Charles Francis Potter’s essay in 
Maria Leach’s Standard Dictionary of Folklore is an important index. Riddles 
are every whit as Anglo-Norman as they are Chaldaic or Caledonian—both in 
function and origin. 

Alas, educationalists like Miss Gullen, and those delightful radio rhymesters 
of the B.B.C. who help Ann Driver to entertain small children through their 
programme, Listen on Saturday, would all have to shut up shop if people like 
Mr. Handley-Taylor—a very different kind of Compiler—had their way. 

Old Mother Goose would come under his ban, and works like the Oxford 
University Press Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes would be read in secret! His 
pamphlet purports to be “‘a selected Bibliography on literature relating to 
nursery reform ’’—but it is nothing of the sort. It does list about 46 miscellaneous 
press references, two or three True Aim pamphlets which are, presumably, from 
the same press and consequently partisan and propagandist. What remains con- 
sists of a footnote quoted from the authors of the Dictionary just mentioned, 
and a few titles incorporated in the same existing reference volume! The one 
original page in this eight-page re-hash, headed ‘Analysis,’ sadly points out that 
‘“‘ the average collection of 200 traditional rhymes contains approximately 100 
thymes which personify all that is glorious for the child but that unfortunately 
the other 100 rhymes harbour unsavoury elements. . . .’’ 
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One trembles to foresee what might happen to the juvenile classics if these 
purges in the name of hygiene gather advocates. But, since the Devil will quote 
Scripture, perhaps Man’s angelic attorney interceding with his heavenly Creator 


Haste tis plead, on behalf of little children, ‘‘ Not a very bad average, surely, 
Td... .? LesLiz DAIKEN. 


SHELLEY. The Last Phase. By Ivan Roe. Hutchinson. 18s. 

My Best Mary. The Selected Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford. Wingate. 
15s. 

In his introduction to Shelley, Mr. Roe says: 

“ Because Shelley’s life seems to me a palimpsest of ideas and emotion 

I have risked presenting the record of his last sixty-nine days as a kind of 
palimpsest. That is, I have tried to create from his life and poetry the extra 
dimension, the special depth of focus, sometimes sharp, sometimes blurred, 
that his whole life dimly presents through a mass of books and papers. To 
do so, I have had to move backwards and forwards in time: not only within 
the span of Shelley’s life, but in the eighteenth century to indicate what kind 
of world he lived in, and in the nineteenth century to indicate the kind of 
world his works helped to make.”’ 

The story of the last two months at San Terenzo, and a consideration of aspects 

of his life on which Shelley may have reflected from the haunted terrace of Casa 

Magni are presented in a biographer’s adaptation of the novelist’s ‘stream of 

consciousness’ method. It is not a completely happy device for the commentary 

and analysis, the surmise, and the references to later chapters for fuller discussion 
of various matters, involve abrupt transitions and often confuse the intended 
effect. Yet Mr. Roe’s book has many merits: its appreciation of Shelley takes 
full account of the “ virile power in his curses ’’; and its admirable criticism 
includes some illuminating pages on the affinity of ideas with Petrarch. Mr. Roe 
makes two interesting, if debatable, suggestions: that the little Elena Adelaide 
may have been the illegitimate child of Paola Foggi and Elise; and that the key 
to the Madman’s monologue in Julian and Maddalo, with its despair and feeling 
of betrayal, may be a confession by Mary, after the death of Clara, that she had 
once taken another lover. Mary’s letters to Thomas Jefferson Hogg are examined 
at length. Admittedly they strikingly resemble, with their arch and fervent tone, 
those she was at the same time writing to Shelley; but the hypothesis is doubtful, 
and the interpretation of the poem, like some previous readings, demands its 
literal acceptance as autobiography. This, even with a poet like Shelley, is surely 

a hazardous guide to an understanding of his work. 

Miss Spark and Mr. Stanford preface their selection of letters by Mary 
Shelley to Shelley, and to their circle between the years 1814 and 1850, with an 
examination of the more ambiguous factors of her life. They reasonably conclude 
that if she was less than the perfect wife, she was sufficiently endowed mentally 
and in tune with Shelley temperamentally for their relationship to be a stable 
one; that she understood him much better than her critics allow. Unlike Mr. Roe, 
they argue with brisk indulgence that, while much is still conjectural, the affair 
with Hogg ‘‘ which might have been sordid and commonplace, happens to be 
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comical, simply because it never (as far as we knew) came to fruition, and 
because, whatever arrangements they had in mind, would have been preposterous 
in practice.’’ They discuss the animosity Mary, to her own bewilderment, so often 
aroused, her forlorn drifting after Shelley’s death, and the fact that must always 
surprise the reader: the lack of distinction in the letters of a woman so devoted 
to creative work and study. Lord Dillon’s remark on her novels and personality 
is quoted: ‘‘ I should have thought of you—if I had only read you—that you 
were . . . outpouringly enthusiastic; rather indiscreet, and even extravagant; but 
you are cool, quiet and feminine to the last degree—I mean in delicacy of manner 
and expression.’’ That might serve as the fairest of comments on letters whose 
chief interest for us lies in her association with Shelley. iL, TBE 


THE Works OF GEORGE BERKELEY, BISHOP OF CLOYNE. Edited by A. A. Luce 
and T. E. Jessop. Volume Five. Edited by T. E. Jessop. Nelson. 30s. 
Whether in the urbane Horace Walpole or in the most recent critics, derision 
at Berkeley’s advocacy of tar-water as a cure for small-pox and other ills is an 
infelicitous and trivial attitude; and Dr. Jessop, in his introduction to Sivis, re- 
minds the reader of what is relevant to our appreciation of Berkeleian thought. 
The needs of his people—for Berkeley was a deeply compassionate man; the 
limitations of contemporary medicine; his belief that a sound body is the mind’s 
appropriate instrument, turned his attention to tar-water as a general prophylactic 
and cure. It had for him the great merits of not requiring an exacting regime, 
of cheapness, safety and evident efficacy. Thomas Prior and he, in their concern 
for the welfare of the poor and in their readiness to experiment, were wholly 
admirable—indeed, Berkeley’s disinterested praise of tar-water casts an odd light 
on the present-day claims for chlorophyll, to take one example of the advertiser’s 
art. 

Yet that is but the surface content of Sivis: and though it reveals the lovable 
qualities of the man, what is of enduring value is the metaphysics. As Dr. 
Jessop finely puts it: 

“Sins is the work of an ageing but singularly ripe mind, which cannot 
escape from a lifelong habit of ordered and evidenced thinking. . . . To 
make the mental journey with him is to leave the screeching of this bustling 
age, and to enjoy the effortless movement of one of our rarest minds gently 
expanding its practised powers, carrying strange learning lightly, oscillat- 
ing with ease between minute observations of natural history and the large 
visions of cosmology and theology, rising and falling freely through the 
several dimensions of reality and thought, and—such was the charm of this 
voyaging mind—insufflating the narrative of it all with a breath as arom- 
atic as the balsams with which it began. . . . Under Berkeley’s hand 
metaphysics assumes a quiet beauty, and even stale science puts on 
habiliments of grace. When the matter is dull, a phrase lights it up: 
everything becomes wax to be made a candle of.”’ 

This fifth volume in the present edition of Berkeley’s Works contains, besides 
Siris, letters to Thomas Prior and Dr. Hales, Farther Thoughts on Tar-water and 
Varia. Like the preceding volumes, it is brilliantly edited and invaluable to the 
student. [oH 
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THE Art or Ernest HEemincway. By John Atkins. Peter Nevill. 158. 


Mr. Atkins makes use, at times, of some rather odd arguments in his 
enthusiastic book on Mr, Ernest Hemingway. Following the latter, he vigorously 
attacks the writer's ‘natural enemies,’ the critics, on the grounds that “‘ they 
are often not interested in the work under review. Instead they prefer to pass 
judgment on the writer’s private life or an idea which he doesn’t hold but which 
they think he holds or ought to hold.’’ Mr. Atkins also insists that a moral charge 
1s never valid in literature. His definition of morality is not quite clear though it is 
aes that indulgence is granted to those whose code is the robust one of Natural 

an. 


“* Hemingway . . . gets inside the moral atmosphere of his time in order 
to give us its full flavour. He has done what Fielding did in the eighteenth 
century but with the greater freedom of the twentieth century he has not felt 
it mecessary to stop periodically and exclaim how shocking, disgusting, 
wicked, immoral and shameless are certain characters and certain actions.’’ 


But surely we are not expected to swallow the donkey whole; or believe that Mr. 
Hemingway prefers readers unable to distinguish between one character, action or 
general pattern and another? One could, in fact, demonstrate that to judge his 
achievement and limitations adequately it is necessary to realise, as one would in 
life, the mental and moral deficiencies of his often clumsy and inarticulate 
characters. How, for example, can one appreciate the tragic ending of Farewell 
to Arms without awareness of the shoddy beginning to Catherine’s love affair; 
or observe that Mr. Hemingway is betrayed by his own verdict in the Macomber 
story if, as Mr. Atkins asserts, ‘‘ Hemingway, Macomber and especially Mrs. 
Macomber are driven by a hard logic to regard fear as a sin that must be punished 
mercilessly ’’?? To run from a lion may be undignified; Mrs. Macomber’s 
humiliation of her husband was the treacherous, cowardly act. 


It is also suggested that ‘‘ A proletarianised culture demands a proletarianised 
literature for its expression. Emphasis is on the thing rather than its interpret- 
ation ’’; from which follows admiration for the economy of Mr. Hemingway’s 
style. 

‘‘In comparison Osbert Sitwell, for instance, seems to be hopelessly 
entangled in a maze of words, many of which probably contribute nothing 
to the effect he seeks. He would take two pages at least to describe the differ- 
ence between night and day. Hemingway merely says, ‘It is awfully easy to 
be hard-boiled about everything in the day-time, but at night it is another 
thing,’ and it is enough.”’ 

That judgment at least gives weight to the contempt for criticism. The subtleties 
of a Sitwell are not expressible by Mr. Hemingway’s method; and a ‘tough’ 
writer would crash on a polished surface. One might as profitably complain that 
Adonais is an elaborate and lengthy way of saying that Keats was a great guy 
and a swell poet. 

Mr. Atkins announces that he will be extremely annoyed if anyone praises 
his book; but one must add, if diffidently, that this study of the novelist, his 
themes—particularly fear—his technique, development and influence, deserves, 
despite its recklessness, the attention of students of contemporary literature. 
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EIRBEALL SPIDEOIGE. By Sean © Riorddin. Sairseal agus Dill. Cloth. 6s. 


Mr. © Riordain brings “‘ un nouveau frisson ’’ to Gaelic poetry, hitherto too 
conventional. He has broken with the “‘ poetical ’’ in vocabulary and subject, but 
has not parted with rhythm or meaning. Contrary to what ‘‘ Thersites ”’ has 
suggested in the ‘‘The Irish Times,’’ his Irish is not an official or artificial jargon, 
but that of the Gaeltacht, extended by new words—lI say this from having heard 
him speak it. Indeed his Preface shows that he can think, and reason very 
closely, and coin technical terms, and express himself, in very choice Irish Prose. 
Quotations also suggest where he has found influences and inspirations—the 
Vulgate, St. Augustine, Raissa Maritain, G. M. Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, as well as 
Séamas Mac Cuarta and an Ossianic poem. Does he, as some say, name God 
seldom? Is he to be a Tolstoy ‘‘ searching for God like a pagan ’’? May he not, 
like Dostoievsky, or T. S. Eliot, use God’s light to explore the depths of human 
nature, whether saintly, sexual, or even demonic? 

Some, but by no means all, of the best pieces have appeared in an Anthology 
by Mr. 6 Tuama last year. Mr. V. Iremonger, in a recent broadcast, referred to 
the preface, and to the short poem, “ Siollabadh.’’ ‘‘ Paidreoireacht ’’ is some- 
thing of a technical achievement in a similar vein. ‘‘ Bacaigh’’ is dry satire, 
‘Na Blascaodai’’ a fanciful fragment. But to us ‘‘ Saoirse’’ and “‘ An 
Dilettante,’’ with their Christian existentialism, are the most profound and 
masterly of all. 

The author’s first poem expresses his dissatisfaction with these children of 
his brain. A few are indeed too facile. Some are experimental, and therefore at 
times harsh, crude, or violent. But how often he succeeds in breaking through to 
a deep, rich rhythm of thought, feeling and language that we can without 
exaggeration call great poetry of a sort not heard in Gaelic for centuries! A 
language that has lain fallow so long offers great possibilities. This poetry is, 1, 
Christian, theological, biblical and liturgical; 2, very outspoken and realistic; 3, 
highly imaginative (in the Irish sense of samhluiocht or juxtaposition of images); 
4, superficially obscure, but with clarity of thought and expression to reward the 
persevering reader. 

It is well that the Gaelic Book Club realise that if ever poetry is to become 
dear to the public it must be sold cheap! 

COSSLETT QUIN. 


Five Famous Prays. Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of No Importance, 
An Ideal Husband, The Importance of Being Eammest, Salome. By Oscar 
Wilde. With an Introduction by Alan Morris. Duckworth. 15s. 


Mr. Alan Harris has written an excellent introduction to this volume of Oscar 
Wilde’s plays. He sketches that wilful, ornate and finally miserable career: 
Wilde’s provocative, amorous cult of Beauty, so unacceptable beside that of a 
William Morris or a Ruskin; his attachment to his chosen victim, the fashionable 
world; his extravagance, his wit and his generosity, the brilliant mind behind the 
folly. It is suggested that Wilde’s greatest influence was exercised through ‘‘a new 
note of intelligent, dissolvent frivolity. . . . Thereby in the end he did as much 
as any single agency to disintegrate the heavy fabric of Philistine morality ”’; 
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and also that Dorian Gray and the comedies are essential i 

é hat 1 al reading for those 

interested in the moral and intellectual climate, nay, the eon and 

Hees oon bee ee . mee now period pieces, the epigrams and sparkle 

y lent to English society, the skill i 

Bee calle Gaia einai ee y, the skill and irony he brought to’ them, 
_ Mr. Harris concludes: ‘‘ They contain the quintessence of Wildism, if not 

quite of Wilde himself, in whom there were many things not covered in that 

philosophy. What, one must wonder, would he have achieved had the rift been 

closed between his mind and his imagination with its curious shift between 

adolescence and the over-ripe? 


THE WILDES OF MERRION SguaRE. The Family of Oscar Wilde. By Patrick 
Byrne. Staples. ros. 6d. 


The title of Mr. Bymne’s book, with its suggestion of elegance and drawing- 
room wit, the nice literary echo, would have had the approval of its central 
figure, Lady Wilde. Sir William’s disreputable private life and unfastidious 
person, Speranza’s self-dramatisation, naive romanticism and almost dedicated 
blindness to family faults, the downfall of both sons, are not slurred by Mr. 
Byrne; but he has very effectively reminded us of their charm, their virtues and 
achievements. The career of Lady Wilde, from her first appearance as the would- 
be poetic voice of national aspirations to her lonely shabby end in London, is 
carefully traced. It is not pretended that she was more than a very minor literary 
figure; her graciousness, courage and magnanimity are instead rather over- 
stressed, for she could also be painfully silly. The bejewelled Speranza contribut- 
ing her mediocre ballads to the cause of Irish nationalism, the hostess in Merrion 
Square and in a succession of dingy London houses gilding with languid grace 
and fantastic draperies her crowded but scarcely exclusive salon, and encouraging 
the legend of an Irish Madame Recamier, is, according to taste, ludicrous or 
pathetic. She seems never to have realized the embarrassment to Oscar Wilde 
of those eccentric last receptions which Mr. Byrne vividly recreates: 


‘* From the outside the house seemed in decay, faded curtains covered 
the windows, the paint was nearly gone from the door and window-frames, 
and the plaster was chipping off the wall. .. . The house at midday was 
darkened by drawn curtains and in the hall a couple of candles were burning. 
Above, as one ascended the stairs, a gleaming red light burned in the 
distance. . . . Lady Wilde, majestic as ever, stood in the centre of the floor, 
her jewellery glittering in the dim lights, and it was perhaps rather unkind 
to notice the holes in the carpet under the magnificent presence. The scene 
was described by one visitor as a visible reproduction of the bizarre gatherings 
portrayed in the novels of Thackeray.’’ 


It is difficult wholly to share Mr. Byrne’s admiration of her final gesture at 
the time of Oscar’s trial, for it indicates the completeness of her retreat from 
reality. 

cae To his mother he had always protested his innocence and she 

accepted his plea; it grew upon her and became a deep-rooted conviction, 
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indeed an obsession. . . . But on one matter she was adamant. Her son 
Oscar must stay and face his trial. He was, she said, an Irish gentleman 
and he must act as one. ‘If he is tried, even if he goes to prison,’ she said, 
‘TI will love him still, for I am his mother; if he goes abroad, then I will 
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never see or speak to him again’. 


The book is, however, a just and sympathetic study of the background to 
Oscar Wilde’s life and tragedy. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S JERUSALEM. Foreword by Geoffrey Keynes. Trianon Press, 
for the William Blake Trust. 63s. 


‘“In my Brain are studies & Chambers filled with books & pictures of old, 
which I wrote & painted in ages of Eternity before my mortal life; & those works 
are the delight & Study of Archangels.’’ Thus Blake wrote to John Flaxman in 
1800; and his illuminated books so perfectly convey his apprehension of the 
timeless, and his visions, that very reluctantly most of us have, till now, had to 
content ourselves with the printed page alone. 

The present volume, a limited edition, contains a facsimile in black and white 
of the ‘ Rinder’ copy of Jerusalem and a typographical reprint of the text, with 
lines numbered for each of the hundred plates. The frontispiece in colour-collotype 
is reproduced from a unique proof of Blake’s own frontispiece in the possession 
of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, who has edited the text. All students of Blake will be 
deeply grateful to the Blake Trust for its publication of this magnificent book 
in which form and composition and poetry—even without the water-colours and 
the gold of the original—_show that he, in more senses than one, “‘ lived by 
Miracle.”’ 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLy SCRIPTURE. Editorial Committee: Bernard 
eae: Edmund F. Sutcliffe, Reginald C. Fuller, Ralph Russell. Nelson. 
4s. 

A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture has been prepared by a group of 
Roman Catholic scholars having in mind, as the Archbishop of Westminster 
explains in his foreword, the Papal encyclical of 1943, Divino afflante Spiritu: 
“Now, therefore, that textual criticism has attained such a high level of 
perfection, biblical scholars have the honourable though not always easy duty of 
using every endeavour to procure that, as soon as it is possible and opportune, 
editions of the Sacred Books and the ancient versions shall be prepared by 
Catholics in conformity with these critical standards: editions, that is, in which 
a scrupulous observance of all the laws of criticism shall be combined with the 
deepest reverence for the sacred text.”’ 

The result of nine years’ labour, the Commentary is a massive volume fully 
conforming to the wishes of Pope Pius XII. The contents include general 
introductory articles on such subjects as ‘‘ The Place of the Bible in the Church,’’ 
‘““ The History of the Rheims-Douay Version,’’ ‘‘ Higher Criticism of the Bible,’’ 
and ‘‘ Our Lady in the Scriptures.’’ These are followed by introductory articles 
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—with bibliographies—and commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, and 
the apocryphal books. The editing, the index, and the maps that make use of 
the modern Palestine Survey, are worthy of a very impressive undertaking. The 
Roman Catholic reader will find the Commentary an invaluable guide to his 
studies: other readers, equally appreciating its fine scholarship and fairness, will 
be considerably interested in the effort to prove that there can be no clash 
between an interpretation of the Bible in accordance with ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments and scientific truth. 


BirTH OF A WorLD. Bolivar in Terms of His Peoples. By Waldo Frank. 
Gollancz. 21s. 

To write a biography of Simon Bolivar, whose life was dedicated to the cause 

of South American independence, is an exacting task. The complex and con- 
stantly shifting course of events; the historical background; the formidable 
terrain; the succession of victories and defeats; the battle against the ambitions, 
jealousies and intrigues of his compatriots; the frustrations that attended Bolivar’s 
unceasing efforts to inspire peoples and leaders with his vision of the hemisphere 
as a federated American nation; the vast amount of source material, the con- 
troversies, forgeries and interpolations; the conflicting legends about the man— 
to have analysed and presented all of this as a coherent, authoritative pattern, 
shown throughout mature judgment of men and events, and to have portrayed 
Bolivar himself with discernment is Mr. Frank’s considerable achievement. 
Scholarship, travel and years of close contact with the men and women of America 
Hispana have made possible this study of the Liberator, and of ‘‘the peoples, the 
cities, the arts, the folklore and the land of Bolivar’s American drama. These 
are protagonists no less than the man and the leaders with whom and against 


whom he struggled. . . . No biography can touch the truth of a person without 
presenting the experience of the telluric, demotic, economic and spiritual forces 
by which he lived. . . . But I believe that in few historic men did these subliminal 


and collective elements play so dominant a réle as in the story of Bolivar.’’ 

The style of the book is at times overwrought, as though attuned to the back- 
ground of jungle, heat and violent rains; but as Mr. Frank records and interprets 
the events of Bolivar’s life: his birth in Caracas in 1783, the European education 
that befitted his descent from noble Venezuelan families, the effect on him of 
Rousseau, Napolean and the American Revolution, his great and heroic destiny, 

his death in 1830, the man fully emerges: 

‘‘The key to Bolivar’s character is the fugal complexity of his nature... . . 
He was most calm in storm: the silent hurricane heart. He needed power, 
loved and lucidly feared and despised it. Even his physical habits revealed 
this dynamic contrast. His frail body, spurred by will and nervous suffer- 
ing, matched the endurance of the toughest ranchman. . . . In conscious 
method, Bolivar belonged to his age—with Napoleon, Jefferson, James 
Watt. But his vision and his values placed him in a deeper category. 
And he hardly believed his own prescription as he gave it—or that it would 
be accepted. . . . He was the man who sees; but he was also the seer who 
must do. And for his visionary deed, he had no system beyond his time’s: 
military revolution, benevolent legislation.”’ 
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GREEN GOLD AND GRANITE. A Background to Finland. By Wendy Hall. Max 
Parrish. 17s. 6d. 


Miss Hall has written a brief and lucid account of Finland’s history: the 
struggles against Sweden and Russia—Tsarist and Soviet; the efforts to preserve 
language, traditions and independence; the present position ‘‘of a tightrope walker 
who has acquired a certain skill, but has no wish to attempt any startling demon- 
stration, preferring to concentrate all efforts on maintaining a firm balance for an 
indefinite length of time.’ She writes with appreciation of the Finnish character; 
the simplicity, dignity and generosity, the passion for freedom, and the zest for 
living and for art that have made possible in a country of its size, and with only 
modest material resources, remarkable social and cultural achievements. 

There are chapters on Finland’s architecture, sculpture, music, literature, 
theatre and crafts, and on the almost overwhelming problems resolutely faced by 
a people of great creative energy. The descriptions are delightful of the country 
in summer and winter, of the towns, villages and farmsteads, of the landscape, 
varied, monotonous, solitary and silent : 

‘It is a stillness other than mere absence of sound; it has its own quality, 
as positive as that of sound, and it gives to every note that breaks it a 
quality to which the noisier West has become deafened. The Finnish 
language, so rich and varied in expression, has its greatest wealth in words 
which describe minute variations of sound which any but the Finns would 
fail to hear. . . . The birds of Finland seem, too, to share this heightened 
human sensitivity to every cadance. The notes of a piano, softly played 
in a lonely country house, will draw them round the windows to sing in 
concert.”’ 


Green Gold and Granite is a vivid, highly intelligent and informative book 
about a country that logically ‘‘ought to be heavy with care and apprehension’’, 
and yet is happy. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. By A. D. Gardiner, D.M. (Oxon), Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


When Dr. Gardiner was invited to give the Rede Lecture for 1953 he had just 
finished reading Pope’s Essay on Man which although out of date, sparkles with 
good things. One of the salient facts about man’s own life is that modern study 
records his extraordinary increase in power over nature. Dr. Gardiner speaks of 
the useless harmful remedies of the past such as the overuse of venesection; the 
same can be said about a number of modern remedies and perhaps a little blood- 
letting to-day might be beneficial. He condemns modern super-dogmatism; if 
the gullible public could be persuaded to read the following paragraphs, much 
harm might be avoided: ‘‘Dogmatism is also to be found among: bone-setters, 
osteopaths and others. There is also a deplorable but lucrative magic box which 
both diagnoses and cures all ailments with alleged radio-waves. It is hard to 
purge medicine of the magic from which it is born, if only because the public 
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loves a seasoning of magic in medicine.’’ Stress is laid on the importance of 
young doctors being taught the value of psycho-surgery and psychosomatic 
medicine and the danger of thinking of disease as purely physical. Although 
this is a monograph consisting of only 30 pages it is an important contribution 
to medical literature and will be of interest both to the doctor and to the layman. 


B.S: 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN PsyCHiaTRIC ART. By F. Cunningham Dax with a 
foreword by Sir Steuart Wilson. Cr. 8vo. London: Faber & Faber, 
Ltd. 18s. net. 

The expressions ‘‘ Lunatic Asylum ’’ and ‘‘ Lunatic ’”’ no longer exist. The 
mentally sick patient is treated in a mental hospital, and nowadays with 
modern methods the percentage of cure is great. Dr. Dax, who is now Chairman, 
Mental Hygiene Authority of the State of Victoria, Australia, carried out im- 
portant experimental work in the treatment of mental patients when he was 
Medical Superintendent at Netherne Hospital, Surrey. This book is the result 
of his study when 20,000 paintings were produced by patients; the work also 
shows the relationship between painting and music. It is a long journey from 
Hogarthian days when mental patients were chained and were looked on as 
objects of curiosity, to the present time when freedom and amusement figure 
largely in treatment. It is indeed a joy to witness the pleasure of the patients at 
the Cinema which is now a sime qua non at all mental hospitals; similarly, the 
close attention followed by applause which greets a concert given by members 
of the Council for Music in Hospitals demonstrates clearly the benefit of these 
experiments. Among other ways in which the creative activities may be used 
are—(r) To fill in the patient’s time in hospital and to supply him with an amusing 
hobby which will give him a sense of satisfaction arising from accomplishment. 
(2) To provide an emotional release and to aid diagnosis and treatment. (3) To 
demonstrate progress, and incidentally these activities may aid psychotherapy, 
by cutting down the time needed for cure. Numerous examples are cited of 
people who ‘“‘paint themselves well.’’ Some are aided by music although 
occasionally the latter causes pseudo-maniacal outbursts. In the last chapter the 
following questions are asked:— (a) Are the reflections of mental illness in the 
paintings of patients an aid to diagnosis? (6) Has painting any therapeutic value 
as used in the mental disorders and in the psychoses in particular? (c) Do the 
same effects apply to music as to painting? (d) Is the expression of music in 
terms of painting a useful method of investigating its effects? (¢) Do the results 
of these experiments further the study of the reciprocal relationship between art 
and illness? Generally speaking the answers to these queries are in the affirma- 
tive. The illustrations are more than interesting; the coloured frontispiece might 
have been painted by one of the ultramodern artists and the painter in this case 
became a complete cure. The other illustrations and line drawings are clearly 
explained in the text. i? 

There is an exhaustive bibliography and Index. A worthy contribution to 


the study of mental illness. ay 


ce , , 
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Goop Enc.isH. Book I. By H. M. Burton. Cassell. 


This small and lucid text-book on grammar is designed to persuade children 
that the subject can be entertaining. One chapter begins: ‘‘ This will be a brief 
‘recap.’,’’ and explains that the word ‘‘ came into use because so many people 
heard it in a radio programme called ‘Twenty Questions’.’’ Crossword puzzles, 
acrostics, spoonerisms, misprints, messages in code and Dick Barton are cheer- 
fully and aptly employed; but it seems a little odd to find in the lesson on letter- 
writing a warning against the use of such a phrase as ‘I write these few lines.’ 
Generally the modern child expresses himself colloquially, if with an impressive 
contempt for punctuation and spelling. Good English should coax the most 
reluctant pupil to take an interest in words and style, and in the pleasures of a 
dictionary. 


THE Fair BripeE. By Bruce Marshall. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
THE GOLDEN THREAD. By Louis de Wohl. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
GENESIS. By Kevin Faller. Boardman. gs. 6d. 


Mr. Marshall states in his foreword that while the demeanour of the Spanish 
priests and the atrocities committed by their enemies are based on fact, The 
Fair Bride “‘ is likely to offend .. . progressivists who imagine that they alone 
are wise and virtuous; and traditionalists unware of their responsibility to their 
inheritance.’’ At the beginning of the Civil War in Spain, the Reverendo Don 
Arturo Carrera y Granja shrinks from the request of his bishop that he try to 
smuggle a relic—valued by both sides because of the miracles attributed to it—to 
Franco’s army. Instead, cowardice, but also his liberal ideas and horror at the 
miseries and cruelty that the Church and State have not denounced, causes him 
to join the Republicans. When he discovers that Communism is no refuge from 
tyranny, stupidity, smooth argument and indifference to human beings, his inner 
conflict is sufficiently resolved for him to overcome his weakness and take charge 
of the relic. The irony of his situation, the experiences—including torture—that 
bring him to a new understanding of integrity and compassion, the subtle 
portrayal of Don Arturo’s character, make The Faty Bride an uncompromising, 
vivid and outstanding novel. 

Mr. Louis de Wohl has a considerable talent for writing historical novels that 
are careful period reconstructions and exciting narratives. The Golden Thread 
is an admirable study of St. Ignatius Loyola, his pride, independence of mind, 
inflexible will and humility, his vicissitudes and achievements. The attention 
given, however, to the affairs of a Swiss mercenary soldier and a Spanish girl 
rather suggests a device to fill out the book. 

Genesis is an ambitious first novel. Its main characters are a minor and 
discontented civil servant, Mark Hely, whose marriage is a failure because the 
insanity of his mother makes him fear to have children; and a school-friend and 
successful writer, de Vere, whose frigid self-centredness is forcing him towards 
suicide. Mr. Faller settles their difficulties neatly: Mark discovers that his mother 
had been suffering from a tumour on the brain, and he and his wife find happiness 
in a baby daughter. De Vere dies, but in the act of saving Mark’s life. The reader 
is not sure whether Mr. Faller is more fascinated by his grandiose symbolism or 
by the problem of combining strict Roman Catholic ethics with a very detailed 
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account of the physical facts of pregnancy and childbirth. His solution of the 
human problem is announced by the enthusiastic family doctor: 


“No use trying to be logical about life, better live it as man had been 
made live it; praising God and scattering seed in the most fruitful of earth, 
the woman-earth that grew immortal lilies.’’ 


Mr. Faller’s novel is not without promise; but the mawkish message, the 
pages that outdo intimate articles in inferior magazines for women, and the failure 
to present de Vere as a sinister figure, do not justify the enthusiastic claims of 
the publishers’ ‘ blurb’. 


InuK. By Roger P. Buliard. Macmillan. ais. 


When Father Buliard was sent as an Oblate Missionary to the Copper 
Eskimoes in the far north of Canada, he was given the work that he most ardently 
longed to do. His book is the portrait of a primitive people, and the record of 
fifteen years spent in sharing their snowhouses and food, the hardships of their 
nomadic life, in learning their language, ministering to their bodies and souls, 
and in founding the most northern Roman Catholic mission. 

Father Buliard is without illusions : 


“The soil, climate, and game have marked the Eskimo as their own, 
pitiless, brave, crafty, cunning, strong, amoral. .. . They have no art, no 
literature, no written language, almost no religion. There is no room for 
anything but the struggle for life itself, the simple struggle to get enough 
to eat and to keep warm enough to go on living. The things we value 
above all others—religion, art, morality—are laughed at by the Eskimo, 


for these things kill no caribou. . . . Stubbornly trying to improve our 
conditions and the fate of those around us, we seem like pygmies pestering 
giants.’’ 


Gluttony, filth, licentiousness, the degraded position of women, the ruthless killing 
of infants and the aged, the immediate indifference to the dead, motiveless 
murder: behind these things he recognised, (however, man’s instinctive will to 
survive, to find happiness. ‘‘In the Eskimo these primary impulses appear in 
almost absolute form, and the society which emerges is a tyrannical one that 
permits only the fittest to live, the useful to exist, the strong and vigorous to use 
and, of course, abuse.”’ 

There are enchanting descriptions of the country in summer and winter, of 
his dogs and the Arctic game; and lengthy accounts of the hunting, for not only 
had he to provide all his own and his dogs’ food but in sharing that one and 
only thought, that life of the Eskimo, he found that he came nearest to fathoming 
the ‘Inuk,’ and to appreciating his fortitude, daring and adaptability. Father 
Buliard concludes with a pitiless exposure of what menaces the survival of the 
Eskimoes—the white man’s civilization, the measures of an indifferent Govern- 
ment, the greed and shortsightedness of commercial enterprise. 

Inuk is a remarkable book, and a deeply compassionate one. ‘‘ Surely the 
Redeemer, Who came for all sinners, will not have refused the poor Inuk, the 
poor wanderer from the frozen steppes, whose journey certainly has been longer 
and harder than that endured by most men.”’ 
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An Iona ANTHOLOGY. By F. Marian McNeill. The Iona Community, Glasgow. 
58. 

An Iona Anthology, first published in 1947 and now in its second edition, 
might almost be called An Anthology of St. Columba for, explicitly or not, the 
saint’s life and the legends about him seem to haunt those who have written in 
prose or verse of the island. One takes at random the lament of Columba’s con- 
temporary, Dallan the Bard: 


The bitter drink of herbs whose healing’s gone; 
The failed right arm, the stiff and marrowless bone; 
The harp that hath for heart’s responsion—none: 
Such are we since he fell—our noblest one. 
Boswell’s comment: ‘‘ To abstract the mind from all local emotion . . . would 
be foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings ’’; Keats’s surprising epithet: ‘‘a 
would-be Bishop-saint ’’; Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid’s description : 

‘“ The pebbly beach of green quartz, hornblends, and red falspar on which 
Columba landed over thirteen hundred years ago is still there, the beautiful 
sea-bugloss expanding its glistening petals from pink to blue, as when he 
moved from place to place conversing with his brethren; and, perhaps, 
the root and seeds of the sea-holly and marsh trefoil that arrested the eye 
of the pilgrim who came for sanctuary and purification, or to seek a blessing 
on a perilous venture.”’ 

These examples suggest something of the wide choice of writers, and the 
main theme; but there are also passages on the Druids, on Iona’s setting and 
history, and there are runes and prayers, and legends of other saints. Miss 
McNeill has compiled, from ancient and modern sources, a delightful little book. 


WuicH oF Us Is SaFE? A Saturnin Dax Detective Novel. By Marten Cumber- 
land. Hurst & Blackett. 9s. 6d. 


ALWAYS TELL THE SLEUTH. A Chico Brett Thriller. By Kevin O’Hara. Hurst 
and Blackett. gs. 6d. 


In Which of Us is Safe? the case of an absconding bank clerk and murderer 
takes Saturnin Dax to Buenos Aires. Though pining for the Quai des Orfévres 
and regretting the necessary collaboration of the Argentine police, the Com- 
missaire, as one expects, imperturbably investigates several murders and from 
the faintest of clues tracks down the killer. If the latter’s disguise is penetrated 
as quickly by the reader as by Saturnin, the adventures of his cheerful assistant, 
Brigadier Felix Norinan, and a pretty French girl, the odd characters at their 
boarding-house, the vividly described background and the excitement of the chase 
make this an absorbing book. Mr. Cumberland’s versatility, technical skill and 
ability to create a sinister atmosphere give to his crime stories an unusual fascina- 
tion; and one has always the added amusement of trying to discover the relevance 
of the quotation—the supply seems inexhaustible—chosen to head each chapter. 

Mr. O’Hara is, in his own fashion, equally accomplished. His hero, the 
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private detective Chico Brett, is immediately faced with that familiar mixed grill: 
blondes, thieves, guns, unlimited rye, night clubs, Americanisms spurted from 
the corners of thin callous lips, speed colliding with revenge, and comfortable 
promise of the hero’s immunity from the death that concussion, torture and gun- 
men bring to lesser creatures. Always Tell the Sleuth is an excellent example of 
the fast-moving thriller, and distinguished by Chico’s zest, good humour and 
practice of Shavian conversational tricks on sinners and police alike. 


L. H. 


PUFFS, BALLOONS AND SMOKEBALLS. By A. Laurence Polak. Illustrated by Leslie 
Starke. Justice of the Peace, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


In the preface to this selection from weekly articles contributed by Mr. Polak 
to the Justice of the Peace and Local Government Review, it is argued that the 
practising lawyer must be not only a specialist but also a man of wide general 
interests ready to see each legal problem through his client’s eyes. A first glance 
at the contents of the essays, with their references to a hippopotamus refusing to 
move from the track of a Rhodesian night-train, to fashions in moustaches, to 
Sherlock Holmes, Punch, cosmetics, and to an elephant in a post office, suggests 
that Mr. Polak has strangely digressed from his theme. In fact he uses both his 
learning and his zest for unconsidered trifles to demonstrate the oddities of human 
behaviour and, sometimes, of the law. This is a pleasant and amusingly illustrated 
little book. 


THE YOUNG BREVINGTONS. By Irene Byers. Max Parrish. 8s. 6d. 


In the shabby London district where their mother manages a book-shop, 
the Brevington children decide to start a club for the boys and girls in the neigh- 
bourhood. The hostility of some delinquent boys and of a wealthy old woman 
who refuses them suitable premises, brings them adventures and disappointment; 
but they have on their side the kindly Vicar, an Italian café-proprietor and a rich 
American, and in the end their hopes are realized. Mrs. Byers’s account of the 
family at home and at school, decorating and furnishing the club, saving the 
premises from fire, enjoying parties, has all the detail and excitement that school- 
children enjoy. 


Tue Cockney. A Survey of London Life and Language. By Julian Franklyn. 
Andre Deutsch. 18s. 


Mr. Julian Franklyn has written a delightful book about his fellow-Cockneys, 
their occupations, pastimes, attitude to life, and language. His approach to the 
subject is authoritative, and his enthusiasm engaging. Here is the Cockney as 
he appears in literature, as he has inspired the caricaturists, and as Mr. Franklyn 
knows him. There are chapters on costers, craftsmen, cabbies, bus conductors, 
coffee stalls, music hall, games; on London by day and night, in peace and war 
_—-with cockney inventiveness, adaptability, humour and_ resilience under 
bombardment justly praised. The author devastatingly attacks Bernard Shaw’s 
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delusions about the dialect, and proves that a stereotyped form of writing 
phonetic cockney cannot succeed because it ‘‘is not an entity—it is, im fact, 
numerous widely differentiated accents, all of which have a close family relation- 
ship, and at the same time possess a. distinctiveness that could put... the 
breadth of the entire country, and the whole social gulf separating Bethnal Green 
from Berkeley Square, between them.’’ ‘ Light cockney’ and ‘deep cockney,’ 
slang, idioms, and verbal amusements are all examined and illustrated. 

The usual jeremiads about London’s decline meet here with a robust denial 
for, despite planned economy, blows to tradition and inevitable changes, Mr. 
Franklyn shows that the cockney spirit, complex, friendly, independent, still 
animates the London that is ‘‘ all things to all men.”’ 


THE Goop CITIZEN’s ALPHABET. By Bertrand Russell. Drawings by Franciszka 
Themerson. Gaberbocchus Press. 8s. 6d. 


Bernard Russell’s alphabet book is designed to improve the minds of the 
young in our acrimonious and utilitarian world. It will encourage them remorse- 
lessly to deflate the loftiest sentiments and neatly to undermine the blandest 
attitudes of relatives, theorists and reformers. The drawings eloquently illustrate 
such lessons as: ‘‘ Asinine—What you think ’’; ‘‘ Bolshevik—Anyone whose 
opinions I disagree with ’’; ‘‘ Diabolic—Liable to diminish the income of the 
rich ’’; ‘‘ Liberty—The right to obey the police.’’ And lest the young reader feel 
too much reverence for his teacher, the latter disengages himself in ‘‘ P is for 
Pedant,’’ its sketch showing him in a wonderfully impish and complacent mood. 


NATIONAL TREASURES IN DUBLIN. Compiled by Hector O’Connor. Colm O 
Lochlainn at the Sign of The Three Candles, Dublin. os. 6d. 


This is an agreeably produced and illustrated little book whose purpose—as 
Mr. O’Connor states in his introduction—is to remind foreigners and Irishmen 
that if the vestiges of Ireland’s former artistic and intellectual greatness are few, 
yet the fragments that remain are 

‘sufficient in themselves to show the continuity of artistic and spiritual 
vitality in this country during the European Dark Ages. These are con- 
soling facts but they scarcely warrant complacency so far as contemporary 
intellectualism is concerned: which seems to be easily satisfied with the 
so called art of Saint Sulpice. It is against this more or less voluntary 
spiritual isolation, often perilously close to spiritual degradation, that I 
dedicate this booklet: its intent is to emphasise the fact that works by 
great men from abroad and from the rather remote Irish past await more 
than a casual glance in Dublin museums.’’ 

To encourage interest in, and appreciation of, the nation’s treasures, Mr. 
O’Connor has selected for reproduction the Broighter Torque, the Moylough Belt 
Shrine, one ornament from the Book of Kells, an enamelled plaque (Mosan, 

twelfth century), the Ardagh Chalice, the Kilcorban Madonna, the Brian-Boru 
Harp; and paintings by, for example, Fra Angelico, Tintoretto, El Greco, Rem- 
brandt, Hogarth, Corot and Monet. His accompanying notes are concise, and 
admirable; and the bibliographical lists have been chosen with care. 


